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POETRY: 


TO 


Farewell! we part, 
Never to meet! no, never, never: 


yhat a heart, 
~~ Thy coldness has undone for ever !” 


! look thy last, fond lover, 

the of that brow! 
Thy halcyon days are over, 

Each hope is wither'd now. 
For Fate has brought the parting, 

Thy are breathed in vain, 
Thougiitears of blood be starting, 

Ye cannot meet again! 
1 did not think that ever 

In days and hours now gone, 
Thou, thowankind deceiver, 


Would do ast t done! 
That smilés so § , a token 
Of wretchedness could be, 


And vows so fond be broken 
As those you breathed to me. 


But ah! it proves too clearly 
What sages long have said, 

That things weilev'd most dearly 
Are oft the soanest fled. 

That woman's vows are traced 
In marks upon the sand ; 

By the slightest wave eras’, 
That rolls along the strand. 


I still retain the flowers 
Thy beauty gave to me, 
In life’s more gay and happy hours, 
When thou wert all to me! 
And, too, the crimson roses, . 
Which as emblems thou didst bring, 
Of what Love's cheek discloses 
When Hope is in its spring. 
They now too are an emblem 
Of sweets for ever gone; 
Alas! too fit and true an emblem 
Of beauty that has flown! 
But I will keep them ever 
To whisper oft to me, 
Since hope’s sweet smiles are over, 
Of joys I've lost with thee. 
And, too, the flowers you braided 
With thy bright raven hair, 
Which, unlike thee, have not faded,] 
But shines as bright and fair, 
keep as freshly blooming 
As when they first were gi’en, 
To tell in years now coming 
How near to Paradise I’ve been, 


And to me *twould be a pleasure 
Unspeakable e’en now, 
heart’s remotest treasure, 
f I could think that thou 
Would e’er permit to blossom 
Those feelings for me true, 
And repeat within thy bosom 
* I live for only you.” 


And the ring that bound my finger, 
Alas! it too hath flown! 

How Memory loves to linger 
On pledges that are gone! 

And when, since it is riven, 
Should friends its loss awake, 

Frum Hope's sweet bower driven, 
What answer shall I make? 


But say, when I am roving, 
Par, far away from thee; 
Those stranger lands exploring 
Across the foaming sea; 
When daylight sweet is sinking, 
Asnd still’s the western wind, 
Oh! wilt thou then be thinking 
Of him thou’st left behind ? 


And when the moon js stealing 
Across thy path alone ; 

Then awake each chord of feeling 
To hours for ever gone! 

Let memory too awaken 
The grove that once was dear, 

The happy walks thou’st taken 
At twilight with me here! 


And so farewell for ever! 

A heartfelt, fond adieu ! 
The hour hath come to sever 
From happiness and you! 
For not one hour of meeting 
Does for us now remain: 
Though the heart with grief be breaking, 

We'li never meet again! 


LEANDER. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Englishman’s Magazine. 


CONFESSIONS OF A TIPPLING PHILOSOPHER. 


Let us suppose, 


most indul i 
indulgent and imcom 


rable 


that an interval of five years has passed. This 


arrangement will be more convenient to me than a 
long and particular account of each individual twelve- 


month—ind 
would be aoe 
blissful period are so blended in my memo 


harmonious whole, that I fi 
and unprofitable task 0 


1 am persuaded that such an effort 
my powers, for the pleasures of that 
into one 
it a vain 
to endeavour to separate or de- 


fine ther. I may, therefore, merely state to thee, that 


for five years I have 


been in London; that my home 


has been an humble tavern called the Owl and Mag- 


pie; and that, thoug 


h not rich, I have contrived to 


supply my wants without being indebted to charity 
or compassion. My wants, indeed, werefew. For 
food I had seldom any desire; from one storehouse 
my aliment was drawn,my body refreshed to a pitch 
of superhuman strength, my mind invigorated to a 
degree of preternatural power. And this elysium 
could be entered,—this intellectual feast enjoyed for 
so a a sum as twopence per glass! Oh! ye who, 
wallowing in this world’sriches, waste your time on 
€ mastication of animal food,—whose dreams are 
polluted by the oppressive substantiality of beef and 
mutton, how did I scorn the earth-born enjoyments 
of your inferior natures, as in the highest vain of 
peerty and imagination, I let my spirit revel 
ree, through the wide expanse of creation, and 
at the same time strengthened my oreal ener- 
gies by the inhaustion of a shilling’s worth of gin! 
nd herein is my existence, during that period, 
proved to have been happy, that my recollection 
does not furnish me with a single incident worthy of 
commemoration,—for the breaking in upon the Epi- 
curean quietude of my life of any event, pleasant or 
otherwise, which would have impressed itself so 
Strongly upon my mind, as to be remembered after 
so considerable a lapse of time, would prove that my 
felicity had beea deprived as it were of its totality, 
and that it had been broken for a season, at least, 
into fragments: a state of things inconsistent with a 
perfect, continuous, and uninterrupted philosophical 
calm. In this manner then, for five years, was my 
time spent. I never experienced a lack of auditors, 
for the succession of guests in that house of enter- 
tainment was rapid and continual. My voice was 
raised upon all oceasious, and on all occasions it was 
listened to with deference and respect. My learning 


was duly appreciated by the frequenters of the room 
where I usually sat; and gradually, a place became 
appropriated to my own peculiar occupation, a pipe 
was reserved in the sanctity of its brownness for me 
alone, and the auditory thronged, impatient for the 
exordium of my monologue, at a particular hour.— 
In the course of this monologue, my glass was fre- 
quently replenished by he admirers of my eloquence, 
my pipe frequently re-filled from the pouches of the 
bystanders, and frequently the last sounds which 
awakened a perception in my understanding, were 
the. shouts of applause, or the ejaculations of wonder 
and admiration. Nor unmindful all this time was I 
of the cultivation of my intellect—not indeed accord- 
ing to the usual mode, by perusing musty books or 
dry dissertations, but by mixing equally and fami- 
liarly with my fellow men. From lips unlearned in 
the doctrines of the schools, I have heard the purest 


| philosophy; and even over the coarsest and common- 


est expressions of unlettered humanity, have I traced 
a film of delicacy and refinement, which alleviated the 
vulgarity jt could not altogether conceal. But, more 
than all,/I-sharpened my dialetic power by entering 
into contest with myselt. I went through every ques- 
tion which suggested itself to my mind with the 
acateness of a sophist, and according to all the rales 
of the syMogistie scheme. If my opinion were asked 
on the qaality of certain tobacco, I ransacked my mind 
to discover in what way I might most logically, and 
ergo, correctly, pronounce the judgment of my un- 
derstanding,—and I answered uccording to the ac- 
eurate and defined phraseology of a meditative man. 
I have always entertained a contempt, and I sincerely 
believe, a well-founded contempt for any one whose 
copia fandi is so limited as to’ constrain him to give 
a response to the simplest interrogation within the 
compass of one sentence. Ay monosyllabic answer 
is what no one can aglanse me of having rendered upon 
any oceasion. My ‘eas diverge into unnumbered 
radii, all tending to®dne common centre; and my 
mind, ere it settles into the declaration of opinion on 
the point submitted tédty/perambulates every subject 
with which the question’is nearly or remotely con- 
nected by contrast, analogy, or resemblance. But 
here it may be adviseableto stop in my confession of 
my happiness. Up to thispoint I found no inconve- 
nienee, intellectual or corporeal, resulting from my 
use of English gin. I had limited myself on the 
average, to a bottle aday. This, taken at intervals, 
had no perceptible effect upon my nerves, till its ac- 
cumulated pewers overthrew, for a season, the sub- 
tlety of my apprehension, to which I was only re- 
stored by the agency of sleep. But about this period 
my woes began—and to that enchanting state of ease 
and satisfaction, the remorseless agonies which suc- 
ceeded, made me look back with a feeling of sorrow, 
how deep and tearful; and regret how unavailing! 
The first feelings by which | became sensible of the 


deleterious effects of my mode of life, were unsup- | p 


portable vertigo and headaches in the morning; but 
these, after an hour or two, and a recurrence to the 
poisonous drug which caused them, wore off, and left 
me to pursue the same course with the same enjoy~ 
ment as before. But every succeeditig week added 
to the atrocity and duration of my suffering. Gin, 
instead of alleviating my pains, increased them, till 
the quantity taken overpowered body and soul t 

ther, and rendered me forgetful of corporeal suffer- 
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ing, Only because benumbed in the understanding. 

Up to that pitch of inebriety to which throughout the 

day, I looked forward asthe haven of my hopes, my 

body was racked with aches, my head torn to pieces 
by agonies too great for words; I have sat with my 

burning forehead, clammy with the dews of pain, 

feebly 1 Sp on my trembling hands, and mar- 

yelled if life could long stand these devastating at- 

tacks. My mind became callous, and even memory 

forsook her throne. The commonest events were 

huddled together in my recollection, with no dis- 

tinetness of time or place. My couch was haunted 

with most terrifying dreams, so vivid and truthlike, 

that in a short time I could not accurately define 

whether they were phantoms or appalling realities; 

my nerves were entirely shattered, my stomach 

powerless, and even my eloquence exerted no more. 

All the cells of my mind seemed out in one vast are- 

na, in which the different powers struggled for the 

mastery. But Imagination in this combat was gene- 

rally the victor, and, after profugating all his anta- 

gonists, he left me ina place of cold and darkness, 

and I heard at my ear the low grow] of the tiger Ter- 

ror, ere he made his fatal spring upon my cowering 

spirit;—and he sprang, and feartul was the agony of 
his clutch! Before me, as I wreathed in his embrace, 

rose visions of appalling horror: and all this not while 

I slept, but while, in a state of lassitude and despon- 

dence, Isat awake in solitude and silence. I found 

it impossible, by - effort, to dispel these illusions 

from my mind, and fear was my constant companion, 

by day as well as by night: if I had occasion to cross any 

of the great thoroughfares, such as the Strand of Hol- 
born, | found all my endeavours to summon courage 

for the attempt unavailing; every carriage, however 

remoteggwhich I saw approaching, appeared to my 
weakened as the appointed minister 
of my death; I stood and looked uponit, and trembled 
as ite whtels whirled past; and I have wept at the 
pusillanimity to which I was reduced, witha mixture 
of many feelings, oyer all of which immeasurably 
preponderated hatred of myself. ThisI plainly per- 
ceived could not last long; the employment (humble 
enough, and not necessary here to be particularized ) 
by which I had hitherto earned a scanty subsistence, 
was above my powers: and, in addition to the misery 
of my mind, and the agony I experienced from the 
consciousness of my degraded natare, I saw approach- 
ing me poverty in its worst, most hopeless form; and 
poverty came—and how many evils, thou dread aven- 
ger, didst thou not bring in thy train! There was 
cast on me the scowl of malice; the philosopher, in 
which name I had delighted, was now muttered by 
brute lips, as a bye-word of contempt; and what I felt 
more than all was sometimes thrown upon me,—on 
me, the gifted, the intellectual, the learned,—the 
glance of pity! All these I sometimes did perceive, 
but more generally they were lost upon me, as I sat 
involved in my own bitter and absorbing contempla- 
tions. Often there rose upon me the recollections 
of my youth; the village of ——, my nurse, and she, 
the young girl who had been my only friend. Then 
there came on me darker dreams; Leiungio’ with 
the dog, and was vanquished in the struggle; his hot 
breath came perceptibly upon my neck,and I saw his 
white teeth grinding with rage and hunger as he 
plunged them fiercely into my excruciated flesh! 
Then the gipsy returned upon the scene, his wild 
expressive features the same, but his eye filled this 
time with the scowl of murder; he dashed me on the 
ground, and held a glittering knife before my eyes, 
and then forced it--and I felt the weapon as vividly 
as if it had been entered me in reality—into my 
breast! and then I would start from my reverie with 
horror, and beg, in an agony of supplication, for one 
glass of that abominable beverage which I was now too 
poor to purchase, 

At this period of my career, my whole mind was 
in a state of complete confusion; my ears, to be sure, 
were preternaturally awakened to sound; I could 
hear whatever was said, nay, I could recall with the 
utmost distinctness, whatever had been said, though, 
at the same time, without the power of comprehend- 
ing the meaning of any of the expressions. I could 
see an object, and the moment it was withdrawn I 
could not tell whether [had seen it that instant, or 
dreamt of it a month before, or been acquainted with 
it in some previous state of existence. In short, I was 
sunk into what is commonly called a state of maudlin 
imbecility. But cheer up, my kind and sympathiz- 
ing reader, for I shall not much longer detain you 
with the story of my woes, This much I have thought 
right to reveal, as a sort of penance inflicted on my 
ride, by showing to the eyes of all, that talent of 
the highest order, learning of the most varied kind, 
and every good and intellectual quality which can 
strengthen and adorn the haman mind, are insufficient 
to retain their pristine vigour, when beset by the 
Arch Enemy, vainly typified by Milton, under the 
form of a fallenangel, but more inielligibly represent- 
ed to my imagination in the shape of a Cask of Gin! 
Chill penury, as I have said, had marked me for her 
own. I experienced again, often, and for considera- 


ble lengths of time, the attacks of actual hunger. 
But these I pass over, asI have elsewhere related my 
sensations in a similar situation; my wardrobe, scan 
at first, was now entirely exhausted, and in short 
was reduced to the lowest state that even England 
ever suffered an unpolitical and purely literary man 
to fall into, Yet strange as it may appear, even in 
the abject condition there sprung up at times, hope, 
—transient, and to leave me in deeper dejection,— 
but still for the moment, soothing and divine. Yet, 
never in the dreams of hope did fancy paint to me a 
lot so happy as that which love, and generosity, and 
faith had prepared for me. Never to be forgotten 
by this heart, whigh now overflows with gratitude 
and gladness, are the efforts by which my happiness 
was procured; and blessings, many, and deep, and 
tender, rest = thy head, thou minister to a mind 
diseased, of health, of strength, and above all, of 
quietude and peace! 
The Ow! and Magpie was a house of universal 
hospitality, Its doors were not shat to the sons and 
daughters of affliction, provided, as the poet says, 
a could pay; but the reader may conceive the mis- 
cellaneous nature of the company which was indis- 
criminately drawn from one of the least fashionable 
of the districts of the city of London. Men of all 
kinds were there, the housebreaker, the thief, and, I 
doubt not, the murderer also. Women, from whom 
a course of profligacy and vice had takenall the soft- 
ness and delicacies of their sex, and even children, 
squalid in wretchedness, ay, and in crimes, were 
mingled in the motley group. I have stood and 
watched their various countenances as the miserable 
beings leant across the counter for the accursed 
draught, and I have seen, through all the ruin and 
wreck of their situation, faces of surprising beauty 
—faces that must have glowed with indescribable and 
more than Grecian lustre, when to all the charms of 
bloom and feature, there was added the crowning 
gift—the gift that gives even to the plainest face an 
attraction impossible to be resisted—modesty! And 
though my own mind was obnubilated by a continual 
course of dissipation, my faculties were sfill acute 
enough to see female loveliness, and to admire it. 
A small narrow passage conducted from the tap or 
room in which the more respectable portion of the 
company usually sat, to a range of out-buildings, in 
which several ledgers, as they were denominated, 
were allowed to sleep. My head racked with great 
ain, 1 was standing under the deep shadow of the 
an wall, almost unconscious of every thing but 
my intense physical sufferings, when I saw a woman, 
young and apparently beautiful, loitering in the Ber 
sage, as if waiting for somebody to join her. Pre- 
sently from the house there issued a man of notorious- 
ly ferocious character, tall, dark, and resembling very 
nearly the idea I had conceived of an Italian bandit. 
They spoke in low whispers for some time, and both 
seemed greatly agitated; at last I heard her say, and 
her voice trembled as she said it, **I can carry the 
dreadful secret no longer. It haunts me, the old 
man’s gray hairs.” , 

Her companion interrupted her with an impatient 
“Pshaw !” 

‘*No! no!” she continued, “ it will not do any 
longer to say pshaw,—my conscience rebels against 
me day and night, and come what will, I will make 
a confession of the whole.” 

** And be hanged for your pains,” said the man. 
** You had a hand in it as well as I--you watched at 
the door while I did the trick within.” 

‘¢ But did I think it was murder you intended? that 
ou would dip your bands in the kind old man’s 
lood!—Oh, from that hour I have ceased to be hu- 

man; heaven and earth are calling out incessantly for 
revenge, and to-morrow I shall tell all; and die if they 
will have it so, happy, ay, bappier than [I have ever 
been since that dreadful time!” 

‘You'll tell, will you,” exclaimed the villain; ‘‘then 
tell this atthe same time, that after he had stolen the 
grandchild, and murdered the grandpapa, Jack Tes- 
dale stopt the tongue of a tell-tale.” 

There was a short struggle after this; the man 
rushed into the house, and the woman, after sobbing 
two or three times convulsively, fell down almost at 
my feet. I wasstupified with horror as well as with 
the quantity of drink which I had taken to procure 
me a reliet from my pains, and with palsicd hands, 
and blood shot eyes, but without moving aninch, I 
stood and gazed upon the murdered woman. Soon 
lights began to move, a bustle took place in the tap, 
and many men rushed out into the little passage. [I 
found myself violently laid hold of, and I heard many 
clamorous voices crying out for vengeance upon me 
asthe perpetrator of the terrible crime; and I was 
tongue tied, and made no attempt to speak, and hung 
down my head, and gave way to strange fancies that 
crowded into my brain, and thought the whole scene 
was but a fearful dream; or that I was finally or ir- 
revocably mad, and had done the deed, the inefface- 
able deed, myself! All night long I lay in darkness 


and chains; but whether or not I slept I cannot tell, 
for my thoughts at that time, and for many a day be- 
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fore and after, were so confused, that I seldom knew 
whether they visited me in sleep or in my waking 
moments. But round me were the sound of blas- 

emy and profaneness, and though the felons with 
whom I was confined were inured te profligacy and 
crime, they shrank from me in abhorrence as from a 

stilential polluted thing, when they heard I had 
imbrued my hands in blood. ‘Thus sanctified, even 
in the most corrupted breast, shines the glory of the 
image of God! In the morning I was placed at a bar 
surrounded by many officials, and before me sat the 
Man of Power, ieiting fiercely and grimly apon me 
from beneath his shaygy brows, as if he had ascer- 
tained already that I was guilty, But my spirit, 
though still fighting amidst a chaos of the disjointed 
fragments of my past experiences, was now less 
clouded than on the previous night. In answer to 
the question of what was my name, I commenced a 
dissertation on the nomenclature of all ages, from 
the Egyptian Menes downwards, but was rudely in- 
terrupted by the uncultivated Theban on the bench, 
and warned against any superfluous responses. On 
this my blood began to boil, and I vowed a vow with- 
in me to maintain inflexible silence. But this did 
not avail me. The landlord and other individuals to 
whom I was known, were summoned to identify my 
person; they proved me to have been discovered near 
the body of the woman, and that on being arrested, 
I had about me all appearances of guilt. ‘They ask- 
ed me if I wished to say any thing in opposition to 
this evidence against me, and in spite of the resolu- 
tion I had formed to be silent, I gave vent to my in- 
dignation in a strain of eloquence that thrilled to the 
heart of that stone breasted magistrate. 

‘© In me, thus abject in my attire, thus surrounded 
with the suspicions of an appalling crime, you behold 
a philosopher!—From my earliest years endowed 
with an acute understanding, which raised’ me above 
the debasing circumstances of my birth; strengthen- 
ed in the vigour of my mind by holding converse 
with the mighty dead, to me the Sages Latium speak 
a language which goes directly to the heart; over my 

irit is poured the sonorous grandeur of the Great 
of Old; and my soul enhales with rapture the Dactylic 
and Spondaic harmonies of the Hexameter verse!” 

Thus far had I proceeded, when from the midst of 
the crowd a voice exclaimed, ‘’Tis he! I have found 
him! found him at last, after years of misery and de- 
spair!’ and pushing impetuously through the assem- 
bly, there rushed into my arms a female form, and as 
she lay fainting, with her head upon my bosom, I 
looked down upon her pale, and, alas! emaciated 
features, and recognised Camilla! The magistrate 
demanded who was that female, and ordered her to 
be removed, but she seemed to cling closer than ever 
to my breast, though she was insensible, apparently, 
to all that passed. A policeman came forward, and 
stated he had found her sleeping on some stair or 
other in the city; as she could give no account of her- 
self, he had brought her up for examination. They 
had searched her, and the only thing they had disco- 
vered in her possession, carefully deposited in her 
bosom, was a boek in an unknown tongue,—and he 
showed it to the magistrate as he spoke, and I saw it 
was the volume of Cornelius Nepos I had given her 
seven years before, and as a perception of her truth 

_and her affection rushed into my heart, I bent down, 
and kissed her cheek as she still lay motionless in 
my arms, and as I raised my head again, my eyes 
were dimmed with irrepressible tears. With brute 
grasp they tore that miserable and loving girl from 
my embrace, and as she was hurried from me, she 
gazed on my countenance with a long and passionate 
gaze, and her lips moved, and she said, ‘ A murder- 
er! no, no, no!’ and shuddering with fearful horror, 
she fell senseless in the arms of the ruftian who had 
her in charge. It all passed so suddenly, that I al- 
most believed it was a dream; and on looking round 
that assembly of scowling and abhorrent faces, to re- 
assure myself of the reality of my situation, my eyes 
rested on the savage and demoniacal features of the 
man who had done the deed. 

** The murderer is in court,” I exclaimed, and I 
pointed to where he stood; ‘‘ There, in the grimness 
of undiscovered crime, stands that bos fur atque sa- 
cerdos.”” He was seized upon, and searched; a Lloody 
knife was found in his possession, and overeame by 
conscience he confessed the fearful truth; then turn- 
ing to me, he gazed for some time upon me, as I 
stood in the renewed consciousness of innocence, and 
in a moment the features struck me as being previ- 
ously known to me, and the dark scowl, the gaunt 
figure, and wild appearance SG med of the man, 
rushed upon my memory, and I knew that before 
me, in the degradation of guilt and misery of ap- 
proaching death, stood the Gipsy who had first de- 
stroyed my happiness by flooding my senses in gin! 
—Oh! just retribution—Oh! satisfaction soothing 
and consolatory to my ruined and exasperated spirit. 
Murmurs of congratulation on the proof of my inno- 
cence run round the court, and even that man of cal- 
lousness and power relented from his pride and cold- 
ness, as he told me I was free. Free!—word which 
to the miserable does in general produce a sensation 
of the liveliest joy, but in me who had no hope, no 
home, awakened no sentiment of happiness: how cold- 
bs didst thou fall upon my heart! Free!—free in- 

eed from the bonds and gyves of the prisoner and 
the slave,—but in the shackles of pain and misery, 
and inebriety and weakness, how bound, how irre- 
trievably bound!—Yet, not so,—for was not free 
to pour mto thy bosom, oh! friend of my earliest 
days! the pent-up fondness of a bruised, yet not a 
broken heart? Free, at least in fancy, to roam with 
thee through our own romantie valley, to gaze with 


thee u the ocean, as we had often done in the 
sunny hours of childhood, and to forget the hope- 
lessness of our present lot? > wn was Camilla 
placed before the bar, and she told her story to those 
hardened menials of magisterial power, till the 
were softened by the recital of her griefs. In seare 
of me she wandered for many years, amidst poverty 
and all its woes, to recall me te the home of my 
youth, to happiness and to contentment. She told 
them that after I had left my house it had been found 
that ample means for my support were left in my 
nurse’s will; that the clergyman of the parish had 
secured the money for my use, if at any future pe- 
riod I should be discovered; and that she, on foot, 
and unprotected, had set off to trace me out, and in- 
form me of my good fortune; and at last worn out 
and sick at heart, and penniless and weary, she had 
found me in the appalling form of a suspected mur- 
derer. 

‘Stop!’ said the magistrate, and taking down a file of 
newspapers, he turned to one and read some passages 
in it, looking at the same time attentively on me, ‘I 
think,’ he said, ‘this advertisement must have refer- 
enee to you. You left—— on the first of June, 1816?” 

‘I did.’ 

‘You talk agreat deal about Aristotle and Logie, 
and the Eton Grammar?’ 

‘With all these I am intimate; my aspirations since 
my youth have been only after books and philosophy. 

*You are five feet three inches in height.’ 

‘I know not,—the altitude of my body is beneath 
my care!’ 

‘Well, read the advertisement yourself.’ 

In that vile print I saw myself registered, as ‘ one 
rather weak in the understanding, but harmless and 

ood-natured, talking almost incessantly, and striv- 
ing to introduce quotations from the Eton Grammar;’ 
and the base advertisement concluded by saying, ‘if 
I would apply tothe Rev. Obadiah Gubbins, Recto- 
ry > {should hear of something to my advan- 
tage. I indignantly stamped upon the contemptible 
libel, and shouted, lof a weak understanding, who 
can conjugate every verb in the immortal Grammar, 
1 of a weak understanding, to whom Aristotle has been 
a play fellow from his childhood! 

But here I found I had been hustled out of that 
Beeotian court, and that I was standing in the open 
air alone,—yet not alone, for what gentle hand is 
that which is softly laid upon my arm, and what tear- 
ful eyes are those which are turned upon me with 
such a soft and beseeching expression—thine, thine, 
dearest and best beloved, whose home hereafter 
shall be my fond devoted heart, whose shelter from 
the storms of an unkindly world shall be ever in my 
arms! But a dream of horror glided into my heart— 

“Camilla,” I said, ‘how is it you have lived? this 
is a most wicked, sinful town.” 

The warm blood rushed into the pale face of that 
bright-eyed creature, she let go my arm, and looked 
proudly in my face. 

‘Ihave fared but poorly since I saw you last, a 
thought of vice never cast its shadow on the heart of 
your affectionate Camilla.” 

‘Blessings, blessings be upon thee, thou soother 
of a philosopher’s woes, thy soul is purer than a mir- 
ror; let us haste to our own dear valley,—we shall 
live in the nurse’s cottage,—come, come, come, my 
life, my happiness!—let us quit London for ever!” 


From the New England Magazine 
THE MYSTERIOUS MUSTARD-POT, 


A TRAGICAL TALE, 
Upsterte the Yanke pedlar man, 
Now by my pay, quoth hee— 
Righte well | wot, that mustard-potte 
ath fearfull mysterie. 
The Remi of the Auncient Shoemaker. 

**Tt had snowed hard all night with a north-east 
wind, so that the morning was chilly, and a gloom 
hung upon the face of every thing visible, as the 
colonel and his company got out of the stage at New- 
buryport”’—said my uncle, beginning the tale with 
a long whiff from his meerschaum pipe. 

** Now what has all this to do with the business?” 

asked cousin Barnaby, interrupting him at the thres- 
hold of his undertaking—** what matters it whether 
the wind was north-east or anywhere else? unless 
the colonel was making almanacs,” 
_ “Tis none of my business,” said my unele, ‘that 
is the way all good stories begin. Such particulars 
are held of no small importance as the world goes, 
and a story would not be worth a sixpence without 
them. Moreover, the circumstance is a fact, just as 
have related.” 

Now this being a matter of fact, there was nothing 
more to be said; so my uncle went on. ‘* Gloom 
hung upon the face of every thing visible—’twas the 
middle of winter,—terribly dark cloudy morning— 
snow very wet and melting under the feet—air soak- 
ing damp, threatening to turn the snow which was 
falling into rain—in short, it wasa right dismal time 
and worth remembering. 

** The colonel got out of the stage with a sigh; he 
was in no very good humour. What a destiny is 
that of man!’ muttered he to himself—‘ half an hour 
must I stay in this cursed place.’ But mark here, 
that the eolonel did not curse the town for any thing 
that he knew about it, but being in a hurry to get 
onward he grumbled at every thing that retarded his 
journey.” 

“That is always my way,” interrupted the ’squire; 
“¢ whenever a thing troubles me, I take my reven 
like a hero in a tragedy, and curse away till I find 
myself comfortable.” 


| “A very philosophical practice,” said the doctor, 


“ for ill temper being, as it were, & plethory of bad 
feelings and un Jeasant ideas, a depletion in any 
shape must discharge the redundancy of bile, and 
thereby relieve the system. [I maintain, therefore, 
the practice tobe philosophical.” =, 

“More philosophical than Christian, said the 
deacon, smoothing down his face with his left hand. 

My uncle shook his head and went on. ‘* The 
colonel, as I said, got out of the stage, lamenting his 
hard fate in being stopped half an hour at Newbury- 

rt. One after one they quitted the vehicle and 
entered the Wolfe Hotel, in State-street. Ten mi- 
nutes saw them all snugly seated at breakfast. : 

*** Steak! Madam. Help you to the toast. Bit 
of the fowl. Some of the cold beef—hey sir?—ba- 
con—a boiled egg. Waiter, some coffee.’ The co- 
lonel fell to in brave style.” ? 

Here aunt Dolly dropped in a word, making a 
short pause in the snip-snap of her knitting needle. 
“It was very odd”—she thought—‘ in the colonel 
to dabble in bread and butter after he had been taking 
on so sentimentally.’ 

«That is neither here nor there,” returned my 
uncle; ‘the colonel’s grief did not spoil his appe- 
tite.” 

“© Steak, sir, a fine steak—let me help you to 
the mustard’—said the colonel addressing the stran- 


r. 
eee ‘Mustard!’ said the stranger, laying down his 
knife and fork with a look of consternation. 

‘*« Mustard!’ reiterated the colonel, raising two 
of his fingers to the left side of his nose, with a look 
of prodigious surprise. Was it possible there could 
be any mystery in the mention of a condiment so 
quotidian? 

+¢ ‘Mustard!’ said Leonora with a most inquisitive 


‘** Mustard!’ repeated three or four of the com- 

y with more or less amazement—for the matter 

d alarmed the whole table. 

«** Mustard!’ returned the stranger again in a tre- 
mulous voice. He rose up from the table. His per- 
turbation inereased—he lifted up both hands—and 
took off his green spectacles. The mention of mus- 
tard had brought tears into his eyes! 

‘¢*] ask pardon,’ said the colonel, ‘ if my inad- 
vertent allusion to the matter should have awakened 
any painful remembrances.’ 

‘** Painful indeed!’ returned he. 

*** When the heart is writhing in anguish, far be 
it from me to sharpen its torture by the wantonness 
of an unbridled tongue—the secrets of a man’s bo- 
som’— 

**¢ Good Heaven! have you discovered all?’ inter- 
rupted the stranger, thrusting his hand into his waist- 
coat pocket in violent agitation. A deadly paleness 
his the company were thunder- 
struck. 

*** Then there isa secret!’ whispered Leonora, 
breathless with expectation—* My dear colonel, what 
can it be?’ 

** The colonel seratched his head and looked im- 
mensely nonplussed.—‘ Mustard!’ said he again in 
a voice but half audible. 

***T am dying to find it out,’ said Leonora im- 
patiently. 

** There was a dead pause in the room while the 
mysterious stranger stood with one hand thrust into 
his waistcoat pocket, apparently grasping some ar- 
ticle with desperate tenacity. He stood breathless 
and immoveable. 

**Not a soul could utter a syllable. Leonora 
would fain have cross-questioned the terrible stran- 
ger and plucked out the heart of his mystery, buta 
spell was upon her tongue. Thrice did she open 
her lips and essay to interrogate the man of mus- 
tard, and thrice were the unformed accents throttled 
before utterance. ‘The silence that reigned in the 
room was appalling. The colonel began to twist 
about his waich-chain and fumble for his pocket 
handkerchief. 

** It was a terribly awkward situation, and they 
might have remained there till now, but heaven, 
pitying the foolish ninnies, sent them a deliverer in 
the shape of a ragamuftin stable-boy,who bolted into 
the room and cried out that the stage was ready, 

** Such an announcement set them all to the right 
about, and for the most part they were glad, even 
with the loss of their breakfast, to get so cheaply out 
of the quandary. ‘The stranger sunk into a chair and 
covered his face with his hands. ‘The colonel felt 
a degree of relief to get free from the embarrassment 
of the seene—but what was at the bottom of all this 
mystery? He would have given the world to know: 
as for Leonora—she would have given two, ; 

‘*It was hard to part from the possessor of so un- 
fathomable a secret. But what could be done? The 
stranger must stay—they must go onward. While 
they were rolling over the turnpike to Boston their 
hearts turned back with yearning upon 


Newbu the stra isi i 
nger and his incomprehensible 
* 


“Need it be said that the colonel and 

hurried back from Boston on the wings of herr 
and that the first question they asked on arriving at 
N ewburyport was about the mysterious stranger? 
Alas! for the pervercity of fate, the object of so much 
solicitude had disappeared. But the whole town 
was full of talk about him and his mustard-pot, which 
he always carried in his waistcoat pocket. It was 


ge | then that our travellers were enabled to learn what 


was known of his previous 


hi 
first seen in the town of a istory, and how he was 


Saturday afternoon, and 


how, with his green spectacles and wo-begone phiz, 


and his name of Aminadab, he was 


some eminent country parson. S) 
“ But what had now become of him nob. 


Sometime before hie disappearance he fell ; , 
lunes, accordin to the s » a8 to 
lieve him a little cracked. He would sit far h 
together upon the town-pump, “like Patience an 
monument,” sighing over his mustard-pot. He = 
also to prowl about in the evening and hold forth at 
eonventicles, and this we may conclude, from the 
known taste of the good people there wes re 
often. The last time he had been seen was the night 
of the great fire in that place, in which terrible con- 
flagration it was supposed he perished, Nay, an old 
entleman of undoubted veracity positivel ‘afl 
that he saw him in the midst of the flames cn vom 


of the pheenix, with his mustard-pot j P 
beating time with the other as if singing « reales 


tune. 

“ a Rap! Rap! 
see dream? or am I awake?’ 
herself, as she lifted her head 


**It was a summer afternoo t treets 
Boston rather still, if we the 


may ex i 
children, the bawling of knife ritiders, 
ration of stentorian truckmen, thedall ing of drun- 
ken sailors, the rattling of edacham thunderi 


of neighing of horsesjand.the Clattering 

tantarra of some seventy thousaad quadrupeds and 

bipeds, skilled and i 

waking 

Rap! Rap! Rap! 

***] was dreaming of the enchanted island and the 
en of Armida, and the fai 

“** Here is a pedler at the door, with ti 4 

said the housemaid, thrusting her we phe 

room. 

***Send him about his business,’ said the lady, 

ictions through the whole of a wrete i 
ers Oh destiny! shall I 
** * But we want a new saucepan terribly,’ sai 
maid, returning to the attack. 

‘** Very well, take him into the kitchen,’ 

‘The maid went off for the saucepan, and the 
mistress returned to her sentimentalism. ‘ Anxiety 
and solicitude, the fear of expectation and the pangs 
of unanswered hope—are these alone to be my lot? 
Alas!’ But her lamentations were again cut short— 
not by the housemaid, but our old friend the 
colonel, who at that moment entered the room, look- 
ing much as when we parted from him, save a tre- 
mendous pair of whiskers, big enough to frighten a 
troop of cavalry, 

*** Leonora!’ said he with a mixture of tenderness’ 
{and emotion, as he seated himself by her. 

“ * Colonel!’ returned she, imitating him y 
as possible both in tone and manner. He took her 
hand in his with a gentle pressure; she returned the 
salutation; they looked at each other, but said no- 
thing. A pause of some minutes ensued, ‘I have 
been so late,’ said he at length, looking at bis watch 
—I have been so late;—the General Court get on 
slowly.’ At this instant a voice in the adjoining 
room struck their ear. 

¢ TTeavens!’ exclaimed Leonora. 

*¢¢Tt cannot be,’ said the colonel. 

‘‘ They rushed together into the kitehen— 

«“«?Tis he! "Tis he, the mysterious stranger! 
Aminadab:? 


** Tt has indeed fallen to my lot’—said the stran- 
ger, wiping his eyes, and assuming an appearance of 
composure— it has indeed fallen to my lot to drink 
the bitterest dregs of the cup of affliction! What 
mortal of the common herd shall prate of his paltry 
woes when I describe the mountain of sorrows that 
have weighed me to the dust—sorrows unheard of 
in their nature, unexampled in their duration, un- 
imaginable in their intensity ! for what common griefs 
¢an be compared to mine? What human being will 
not forget his petty troubles in the thought of one, 
who, the most passionate of lovers, must carry his 
mistress in a mustard-pot, and do penance for his 
errors in the metamorphosis of a tin-ware pedlar.’ 

The hearts of his hearers were filled with grief, 
even the cookmaid was mollified; and witha sigh he 
continued— 

‘*« All the world can bear witness to the passion 
with which I loved the adorable Seraphina! Ye 
heavens, where my vowsare registered, how shall I 
describe her inimitable accomplishments! How ad- 
mirably she wrote extracts in an album, amd what a 
divine talent she had at cutting litte pigs and ele- 
phants out of paper! Methinks I see her now ina 
splendid calico figured with flaming cabbage leaves 
—Alas! alas! shall my eyes never again behold the 

arming angel!’ 
ws hes ‘Amminadab’s grief became too powerful 
for utterance. He wiped his eyes one after the other 
with a litle checked blue and white handkerchief, 
then taking out a huge Scotch mull from his breeches 
pocket, helped a an enormous pineh of snuff 

went on to raise the waters. 
‘ Seraphina! incomparable—adorable—lost Se- 
raphina! how softly stole away the hours in thy pre- 
sence! How serenely was the sky of my hopes lit 
up by thy rosy smile? Alas! alas : once more—hovw 
irreclaimably those hours of happiness have flitted: 
How black and appalling has that sky thickened with 
the clouds of despair!’ "——Here cousin Barnaby 
interrupted my uncle, and said he was tired to death 


with the story—‘ Aminadab,” said he a dest 


| 


bore, along winded proser, and holds forth like a 


Methodist parson.” 


“ ith it,” said aunt Dorothy—'tis a capital 
it almost as well as Screech- | Lon 


rance sermon. 
cae: did I dream,’ continued Aminadab, ‘ of 


fal disaster that hung over me, though a dire 
on the morning before the catastrophe; 
my pentaloons were on my legs the wrong side be- 

, 

What a charming tete-a-tete 

down to dinner,—for you must know we w 
be in the morning, and had the whole day be- 
fore us—‘T hus shall we live and love,” said I,— we 
will pluck the roses of youth in their freshness— 
while the sun of calm happiness shall gild our de- 

ining days!” 

ns “t had uttered these words just as my charm- 
ing Seraphina had helped herself to beef; she took 
up the mustard-pot, and after very civilly shovelling 
out half the contents into her plate, offered me the 
remainder, which I very civilly declined. ‘Hey day: 
she exclaimed, ‘ What! no mustard?’ 


Nota bit,’ L replied. 

«No mu P said she again, in an accent of 
the utmost hansan—— What, not eat mustard with beef! 
Incredible!? 


nevemeat itatall;’ said I. 

6 Never eat returned she; Oh bar- 
barian! Hottentot and Kangaroo! Never will I 
live with a man who doesnot eat mustard with his 
beef!’ She raved like one distraught—what could 
I do?—Any thing else I could have done, but mus- 
tard was my aversion. In short she took to bed in- 
stantly and pined away to death’s door. 

«« «What prayers, what entreaties did I offer, that 
she would postpone dying afew years! But no, she 
was resolved on expiring the first opportunity.— 
With her last breath she entreated me to preserve 
her heart as arrelic: lcomplied, and we took it out 
after her death. It was about the size of a small 
eranberry-bean.’ ” : ‘ 

Here the doctor interposed and said he did not 
believe the story. 

“ A heart of that size,” objected he—* would be 
an anatomical anomaly, such a one never existed in 
the physiological creation.” 

But several of the company affirming the contrary, 
and declaring that they had known many fine ladies 
of great reputation with hearts even smaller than 
this, and even with no hearts at all, the doctor’s opin- 
ion went for nothing. F 

** Aminadab proceeded; ‘I secured this precious 
relic of all that was ever dear to me, and in com- 
~ memoration of the cause of my misfortune have kept 
it ever since enclosed ina little silver mustard-pot.— 
Here it is.’ 

‘* So saying he drew it forth from his bosom, and 
truth renders it necessary to say that it looked 
much like pewter. ‘Dear object,’ he exclaimed, 
* of so many tender cares and painful solicitudes !— 
But hark,’ he continued,—the tears starting again 
into his eyes and his whole frame trembling with 
great agitation--‘ The hour is come! I hear it 
move! Ihear it move! It lives! It lives!’—and 
this was indeed true, for a hollow and unearthly 
sound was heard within. 

‘**Qpenit! open it! inthe name of destiny,’ 
cried the colonel. 

«Open it—for merey’s sake!’ cried Leonora— 
* Open it!’ echoed the cook-maid. 

** With trembling hand Aminadab took off the 
cover—something popped out with a loud buzz; a 
hollow tone uttered these cabalistical words— 

Dw Orr!!? 

** The spectre vanished out at the window.” 


BIOGRAPHY OF ODD FELLOWS. 


[In the Metropolitan, Mr. Campbell’s new Maga- 
zine, is a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Biography of 
Odd Fellows”—the following is one of wre 

We have no idea of recording in immortal bio- 

phy the names of men who Aes nothing but a 
ong list of empty titles to connect them with such 
anhonour. We love to watch and write about wa- 
ture, not to string foolish names. We leave to Syl- 
vanus Urban, Gent. the glory of recording the death 
of the Earl of Pottleborough, K. B., Baron Leather- 
head, and custos rotulorum, &e. &e. &e.; who mar- 
ried Lady Piddletown, of the family of the Piddle- 
towns, who came over with the Conqueror, and 
whose arms were a fool’s cap gules, upon a pig’s 
head, erased sable, armed or—a lady of exempla 
character and lofty attainments, at Pottleborou 
Hall; born August 20th, 1784, and buried by her dis- 
consolate lord last year, in Pottleborough Church 
where a tombstone of white marble with blue veins 
is placed to her memory, unostentatiously engraved 
with gold letters, * Lady Pottleborough, born Au- 
con 20th 1784; died May Lith, 1830; a proof, as 
rban well remarks, of the Earl’s good taste, and of 
& sorrow too deep for the stone’s art to convey. We 
prefer embalming the memory of characters, that, 
unlike his lordship, have been remarkable for some- 
thing more than eating, drinking, and sleeping, or 
drinking, sleeping and eating—of men who have 
moved in their own spheres, whether of the lofty 
or lowly, remarkable for daring peculiarity, or ho- 


noured by nature with unique accomplishments— 
bodies that move in eccentri¢ orbits, to speak astro- 
tropically, 

gazers, 


r and attract the eyes of star- 
ithout further preface, therefore, we shall 
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begin with John Howell, tailor, who died esquire, of 
Dane Hill, Margate. 
Mr. Howell was well known for many years in 
i don, to borrow the phrase of Tattersal’s, as the 
prime fit” of his day. He was of that class of cha- 
racter peculiar to England: having earned a fortune 
by industry, he held up his head and pursued the 
bent of his inclination with bold independence, 
though stamped with considerable eccentricity. 

His customers were of the best class; he lived in 
the happy days when the cash was fortheoming for 
his work; and although afew of his customers, to 
use his own word, were rather *‘long-winded,” and 
he considered it ungenteel to ask a gentleman for 
money, yet most of the names upon his books were 
as good as the bank directors. any customer of 
property owed him £100, he would not take £99 
19s, for the debt. ‘Some difference now-a- 
— he would lately say, laughing over his pipe: 
“the unthinking dashing sparks whitewash their long 
accounts for twist, tape, and buckram.” Mr. How- 
ell did business for a number of gentlemea con- 
nected with the turf, and the present Sir Henry 
Goodriche was one of his greatest patrons. He was 
of a facetious turn of mind, and the above connexion 
first gave him a taste for the sports of the field. He 
would often slily get a day’s sporting—cut the shop- 

rd, give the steel bar rest, put his measures on 
the shelf, secure his sheers, give his goose repose, 
and his pattern card leave vith his foreman. 

Mr. Howell never neglected his toilet; his clothes 
were always of the first quality and workmanship.— 
He was aware that a ‘*gond appearance” in life had 
its weight with every class of society. He therefore, 
in his relaxations, dressed himself for the part—left 
the tradesman at home, assumed the gay, lively, 
sporting character, and entered into the spirit of the 
seene with as much importance as if he had been a 
great landed proprietor. He boasted of being a good 
shot, and of the armies of birds he had bagged in his 
time; his description of a coursing-match was dra- 
matic, and ecstacy in relating his enjoyment on wit- 
— the hounds in full ery was almost without 

nds. 

_ He was atradesman of the ‘old school’ in his shop; 
his cut was generally considered tasteful, and he was 
successful at pleasing his customers. During the 
time his hands were employed in measuring the bust 
of a nobleman, or the back of a tradesman, his tongue 
kept pace with his movements. He retailed a good 
stock of anecdotes of living persons, put forward with 
the usual preface, ‘it is said,” ‘they do say,” * I 
have heard,” ** but the story did not originate with 
me,” &c. He was not wanting in that confidence in 
his own acquirements vulgarly called bronze; he in- 
gratiated himself with most of his customers by that 
quality, and he obtained the appellation generally of 
an eccentric fellow. He used to insist upon it that 
ifa coat were made to fit a man, according to the 
shape which nature had given him, he never de spair- 
ed of giving satisfaction to the wearer; but if a cox- 
comb, whose limbs did not appear to belong to the 
same body, but looked as they were picked up in a 
field of battle, wanted to be titted up with a fashion- 
able coat, then arose the difficulty of his profession 
—his noblest intellectual exertion, to please his peo- 
ple who never could be pleased. The difficulty rest- 
ed in the persons of such, but he never could con- 
vince them of it; and those sort of creatures, whom 
he designated dandies, were mostly ill-formed fel- 
lows, padded into shape. We recommend the ladies 
to mind this hint. 

For the first time in his life, although he had reach- 
ed sixty years’ experience in London, he found out 
that the metropolis was unhealthy; but, lackily for 
Mr. Howell, he had ** measured” his way so well 
through life, and played his cards with so much suc- 
cess, that he could retire to enjoy the ‘* otium cum 
dignitate” attached to the properly in the island of 
Thanet, where, among the vulgar, he soon acquired 
the appellation of “the old London buck.” ‘To the 
title he had not the slightest objection, except that 
he quarrelled with the word ‘‘old!” Sixty-one years 
had rolled over his brow, yet he was what might be 
termed a green old man. He never used the words 
of Goldfinch, **‘D—n trade!” lest he might be thought 
ungrateful to the source which gave him his fortune; 
but to the latter part of the exclamation, “I am for 
life and a eurricle!” he clung with delight. And 
why not? He was an Englishman, a native of the 
country where he won his gold: he felt the words of 
the poet, and showed he felt them:— 


Honour and shame from no condition rise: 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies! 


Independence was his boast, though won by his 
thimble. Honest Howell! most high-minded of tai- 
lors! thou wert greater than the autocrat of Russia— 
happier than a king! Thou wert thy own master and 
an independent country gentleman, acquired without 
the pride of birth or the insolence of office, by honest 
industry. 

Of Mr. Howell it might now be said that if bodi- 
ly activity and jollity of disposition had any tenden- 
cy towards keeping ‘* the flesh tenement” In repair, 
no man ever exerted himself more than the ‘‘cld 
buck” to realize the above character. It was his cus- 
tom, during winter and sammer, to rise every morn- 
ing at four o’clock; and his early habits in ife hav- 
ing taught him to wait upon himself, he made his 
own fire, prepared his coffee, and afterwards saddled 
his horse. He then occupied his time antil nine in 
riding through the villages in the island of Thanet; 
and frequently before breakfast he reached Canter- 


bury and back again to Margate, a distance of thirty- 


four miles. He would then take what he termed his 
** second breakfast,” and make a most hearty one.— 
Immediately afterwards he changed his dress, sad- 
dled another of his horses, and rode again over the 
country for four hours. On his return home, he 
dressed himself for dinner. This meal, like the 
great Napoleon, he quickly despatched; and after- 
wards, by way of his attention to his two daughters, 
he generally took either the one or the other of them 
out with him in his chaise, until the dusk of the eve- 
ning. He thus tired two horses daily, and frequent- 
ly took an extra excursion with a favourite donkey 
in the evening, as a make-weight to his day’s exer- 
cise! He had a fine horse called Blucher, that he 
had taught to follow him every where like a dog, 
and it was as completely under his command asthe 
best trained animal in Ducrow’s wonderful stud.— 
Howell’s day’s work was almost as diversified as Ca- 
leb Quotem’s. He wasnever idle, and the reproach 
of a ** stupid, sleepy fellow” never attached to his 
character. For several years he was perpetual chair- 
man of an evening club at the Queen’s Arms Tav- 
vern, Margate, the great resort of the cockney visi- 
ters during the season. The president’s chair he 
furnished at his own expense; the candlestick which 
stood before him, and his own tobacco-pipes, were 
a by him. There he sat—alas! poor 
orick!—the liveliest companion at all times.— 
He sang his song, enjoyed his glass, cracked his 
joke, and was a capital finger post to a landlord who 
wanted the glass to be pushed about, and his com- 
pany kept together. 
he wearing apparel of Mr. Howell was costly; his 
extravagance this way had no bounds, and his ambi- 
tion prompted him to keep the best wardrobe in the 
isle of Thanet. His wardrobe would have furnished 
twenty gentlemen with complete suits of clothes. 

He was highly pleased on being told that his per- 
son resembled George the Third; in eonsequence of 
which he had several wigs made, after the pattern of 
the late venerable monarch, called by the tonsors 
brown Georges.” 

During the races at Margate, he always took great 
pains to make himself conspicuous. His tandem was 
attractive, and his horses would bear the nicest in- 
spection. His postillion,called ‘*tyoung Watercress,” 
was a poor ragged little urchin at ker times, pro- 
cured his livelihood by the sale of the above vegeta- 
ble; upon these occasions he was elevated to perform 
and look the part of a first rate servant. He was 
dressed in a handsome scarlet jacket, covered with 
silver lace, leather brogues, white waistcoat, and a 
black velvet cap, witha gold tassel of huge size upon 
it. He himself was a grandee of the first rank, deck- 
ed out in purple velvet and gold lace, the brown 
*‘George” wig, and a white broad-brimmed hat. At 
a country race such a turn-out could not fail of pro- 
ducing an effect on the crowd. The country folks 
wereastonished, and could not keep their eyes off the 
tandem; the gentry quizzed and smiled at the old 
man’s vanity; and the townspeople and sporting cha- 
racters enjoyed the scene. Howell looked gravely 
and loftily, unmoved, enjoying the scene, and treat- 
ing all the remarks upon him with the most sove- 
reign contempt. He drove up and down the course 
as much at his ease as at other times, nodding to one, 
chatting to another, laughing with a third person, 
and receiving the fulsome praises of the jokers at his 
person with all the nonchalance of the best-bred 
man. In this respect he was bronze itself—a perfect 
gentleman. 

His disposition was rather amorous, and the gay, 
green old man was not destitute of galiaatry. Cha- 
rity teaches us to “tread lightly o’er the ashes of the 
dead.” At the age of sixty-five, he received a hiut 


by the beadle ot the parish, conveyed almost in a} P 


whisper to him from the overseers of the poor, that 
the character of his “maid”-servant had been im- 
peached by somebody, and that he alone could set the 
matter at rest. 

‘*Let it rest where it does,” he replied witha smile, 
‘cand tell the troublesome fellows that whenever my 
maid ealls upon them, to find her a resting-place; I 
will pay for it. They may depend upon it, Master 
Beadle, that I shall be under no obligation to them 
for their kindness. So now you have got your an- 
swer, Mr. Beadle.” 

Although Howell was vulgarly called the ninth 
part of a man, he possessed proper notions of honour, 
and he would not be insulted with impunity. He was 
once grossly insulted by a powerful athletic person, 
nearly thirty years younger than himself. The ag- 
gressor wanted Howell to settle it on the spota 
Cribb. ‘The old man observed that, having some 
years since injured one of his arms, his skull having 
been trepanned, and his right leg seriously hurt when 
hunting, he did not consider himself a match for the 
aggressor at fisty-cuffs; he therefore called him out 
to meet him on the Fort the next morning at five 
o’clock. Howell attended precisely at the appointed 
time; but his antagonist overslept himself, and How- 
ell retired from the field covered with glory! _ 

During the winter months, he would take a trip to 
London for a day or two, to see some old acquaint- 
ances. At one of the well known theatrical dinners 
at the Garrick’s head, Bow street, he appeared like 
a veteran military officer—his breast covered with 
badges—or, to use the words of a great amatory poet, 
like a house over-insured. “On being recognised by 
one of his friends, who asked him, Howell, the mean- 
ing of his appearing adorned with so many ‘‘orders” 
—‘“(Qrders!” replied he, bursting out into a loud 
laugh, ‘‘these are not orders. Don’t you see they 
are medals! They have been voted to me for the 
service I have seen. Thisis my Noble Grand’s me- 


dal, belonging to the order of Odd Fellows—the se- 
cond is the gift from the Noble Druids; the third is a 
present from the Bucks’ Lodge, &c. &e. I am also 
a Loyal Briton, a Knight of the Cauliflower, an Old 
Codger, an Eccentric, an Independent John, and a 
Philanthropic. 1 pape pa these societies, and have 
Inota right to put on all my medals to pay respect 
to this company?” 

For the last ten years of his existence, he was as 
well known to the annual visiters of Margate, as the 
lighthouse itself. Take a walk upon the pier, a stroll 
on the jetty, sp periag the libraries, or view the 
steamers start for London or return to Margate; if you 
do not run against old Howell, it would be consider- 
eda poy indeed! In hishouse and ens at Dane 
Hill, he displayed great eccentricity by the manner 
in which they were furnished and laid out. Even his 
weathercock was a sporting character, and each of the 
vanes exhibited subjects connected with the field. 

The loss of his wife and daughters affected him 
considerably : but the death of his last daughter, a 
short time before his own, shook him fearfully. He 
told the writer of this sketch last September on the 
etty at Margate, ‘* That his health was excellent, but 

is spirits were fast leaving him, and, in spite of his 
fortitude, at times he had t difficulty in rallyin 
them;” yet, said he, **I will not meet troubles balfe 
way, and I will endeavour to prove myself game to 
the end of the chapter.”” What philosopher of an- 
tiquity ever said more to the purpose? 

Five years ago, so little did he fear the approaches 
of death, that he sent for Mr. Merrall, carpenter, o 
posite the theatre at Margate, to measure him for his 
coffin; or, to use his own words, to provide him with 
his last surtout. It was made of mahogany, ex- 
tremely handsome, with hinges to the lid, and a lock 
and key. A square plate of glass was also fixed in 
the lid; but over which was placed, at his death, a 
solid plate of brass, and the following inscription 
was graved upon it when the coffin was made :— 


JOHN HOWELL, Died 18 Aged Years. 


The blanks, of course, were filled up with “ Died 
May 31, 1831, aged 70 years.”” Numerous curious 
visiters at Margate took a peep at the coffin during 
the different seasons, no applications being refused by 
the maker of it while it was with him. Howell’s 
eccentricities never deserted him; and within two 
days of his death he sent the following serio-comic 
message to the above architect of his coffin :—** Mr. 
Merrall, I have sent a do) for your man to get my 
house ready for me; Jet him dust it well, and also 
clean the handles.” Talk of Sir Thomas More on 
ascending the scaffold, after this! 

He was buried in the old church-yard on the 7th 
of June. ‘The hearse was followed by two mourning 
coaches, containing neighbours, A vast number of 
the inhabitants collected round his grave, to pay him 
the last tribute. If Howell did not obtain so high a 
character at Margate as the late Beau Nash did at 
Bath, he nevertheless was as important a personage 
in his way; and Napoleon is not more connected with 
the history of the world, than Howell with that of 
the town of Margate. Peace tohismanes! 0, 


Picture or Panis 1794.”—*'T arrived in 
Paris towards the middle of August. When I left 
that city in 1792, the people, freed from the whole- 
some restraint of the laws, intoxicated with fury, and 
elated with their abominable triumphs, were madly 
enjoying a licentiousness, and, ever threatening, ever 
oppressive, set no bounds to their tyranny. Whata 
change did I not find after the space of three years! 
Scarcity was terrible—misery at the highest pitch— 
and the dethroned sovereign scarcely dared to com- 
lain, The people were no better than a vile rabble, 
devoid of energy, shrinking under the rod that chas- 
tised them, but having not even the thought of re- 
sistance. In the morning, the city presented a de- 
plorable spectacle: thousands of women and children 
were sitting on the stones before the doors of the 
bakers’ shops, waiting their turn for receiving adear- 
ly bought bit of oes | More than one halt of Paris 
lived on potatoes. Paper money was without value, 
and bullion without circulation—this lasted nearly a 
year. A still stranger sight struck the observer’s 
eyes. The unfortunate prisoners had recovered their 
liberty, and, having escaped almost certain death, 
they enjoyed their good luck with a sort of ecstacy. 
The dangers to which they had been so long exposed 
excited a lively interest in their favour; but vanity, 
so ingenious in France, discovered the means of 
turning their situation to advantage. Each person 
pretended to have suffered more than his neighbour; 
and, as it was the fashion to have been persecuted, a 
great many people who had remained safe in their 
hiding places, or had bought their security by base 
concessions, boasted of having languished in prison! 
An immense number of innocent persons had, in fact, 
perished on the scaffold; but if credit eould have been 
given to the accounts propagated by hatred and va- 
nity, one might have thought that one half of Paris 
had imprisoned or butchered the other half, Con- 
fusion was at this period at its highest pitch in soci- 
ety—all distinctions of rank had disappeared; wealth 
had changed possessors; and, #8 it was still danger- 
ous to boast of birth, and recall the memory of for- 
mer gentility, the possessors of newly acquired wealth 
led the ton, and added the absurdities of a bad educa- 
tion to those of patronage devoid of dignity! The 
elass of artists more commendable, acquired consi- 
deration through the general thirst for amusement, 
and through the necessity many persons were in of 
getting a livelihood in the arts cf imagination. This 
same taste for the fine arts, so universally diffused, 
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caused, in the fashions, and even in the morals of the 
metropolis, a most inconceivable licentiousness—the 
young men wore their hair en victimes—that is to say, 
raised up at the back of the neck, as if they were go- 
ing to suffer on the scaffold. ‘The women, on the 
contrary, imitated in their dresses, the costume of 
ancient Greece. It is scarcely credible to those who 
have not seen it, that young females, well bred, and 
distinguished by their birth, should have worn tight 
skin-coloured pantaloons, sandals on their feet, and 
transparent gauze dresses; while their bosoms were 
exposed, and their arms bare up to their shoulders; 
and that, when they appeared thus in public places, 
instead of making modesty blush, they became ob- 
jects of universal admiration and applause! The pa- 
pak and private gardens were changed into scenes 
of riotous pleasure, called Elysium, Paphos, Tivoli, 
Idalia, &c. where crowds of people, boisterous diver- 
sions, bad manners, and an utter contempt for de- 
ceney, created both shame and disgust.—{ Lavallette’s 
Memoirs. 


LITERARY CONVENTION. 

A Literary Convention was held in New York 
about a year ago, when committees were appointed to 
prepare reports on several important subjects, to be 
submitted to a future meeting of the Convention, 
which will take place in November ensuing. Among 
these committees, we observe the names of Dr. 
Leiper, Dr. Wainwright, Professor Keating, Col. 
Knapp, Jared Sparks, Professor Adrian, Albert Gal- 
Jatin, Professor Silliman, and several other distin- 
guished literary and scientific gentlemen. Much 
profit to literature and scienee, may be expected to 
flow from their various reports and councils. We 
have long been of the opinion, that the establishment 
of some national literary institution in this country, 
the main object of which should be to cultivate and 
foster native genius in literature, science and the fine 
arts, by the annual distribution of premiums for li- 
terary productions, &c. which should be pronounced 
honourable to the country and their authors, would 
be a great incentive to merit, and would elicit much 
of intellectual culture and endowment now neglect- 
ed and unhonoured. Indeed, if the government, 
out of its ample funds, should appropriate annually, 
say one hundred thousand dollars, as rewards for 
valuable inventions and discoveries, as tributes and 
incentives to genius, whether manifested through 
literature, science, or the arts, we should deem the 
money employed to good purpose, and to the ad- 
vancement of our progress in all that exalts and re- 
fines a nation, 

The following subjects, as welearn from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, will occupy the attention of the | 
several committees appointed by the Literary Con- 
vention at its former meeting: 

University and College Discipline. 

Plan of a National, Literary, and Scientific So- 
ciety. 

On the expediency of establishing in our Universi- 
ties and Colleges, professorships of the principles 
of legislation and jurisprudence, as distinct from the 
professorships of existing law. 

Expediency and advantages of establishing pro- 
fessorships in our Universities, with the special de- 
sign of communicating instruction on the political 
and social progress of the nations of Europe, as tend- 
ing to develope and illustrate the principles of our 
government and civil institutions. 

To procure information respecting the history 
and present state of the ** London University,” and 
of ‘* King’s College,” in London, particularly in re- 
gard to their organization, discipline, and mode of in- 
struction. 

On the propriety of studying the Bible, asa classic 
in the Institutions of a Christian country, 

To procure information on the plan of teaching 
by public lectures in the European institutions, par- 
ticularly at Paris, and also to consider the advanta- 
ges to be derived from a general use of popular lec- 
tures in this country. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Every thing connected with the name of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott hasa charm in it. It is a name that has 
been sounding in our éars from the earliest period 
of our recollections, and is associated with those ex- 
quisite enjoyments of mental pleasure, which are 


only to be realized in the deep interest that we take | Mi 


| in legendary lore, high wrought fiction, and roman- 
tie story. To know something, then, of this power- 
ful enchanter is what we have long ardently desired; 
and when it was announced that Carey and Lea had 
| presented to the public a life of the Great Unknown, 
| we hastened to gratify our curiosity; and we can 
truly say, that the book has afforded us as much, if 
not more, pleasure, than any of his spirit stirring and 
captivating novels. From the advertisement we 
gather the following information, in relation to the 
sources from whence the materials have been obtain- 
ed from which the work has been composed. ‘* Hav- 
ing undertaken (Sir Walter Scott) to publish a new 
edition of his poetical works, he prepared introduc- 
tory notices, embracing, when taken together, a 
similar account of another portion of his life--that 
in which he delighted the world with poems, placing 
him only less elevated among the votaries of the 
muse, than he is among those who have been most 
admired in the composition of what is usually termed 
romance. On reading over these notices, which, 
under the modest names of introductions, prefaces, 
and notes, abound in biographical sketches of him- 
self, and of various persons with whom he was asso- 
ciated, in amusing anecdotes, in literary disquisi- 
tions, and in all the marks of a benevolent spirit, as 
well as an admirable genius: it was apparent that 
they embraced a large portion of his life, told by 
himself; and that, if collected from the volumes in 
which they are originally inserted, they would form, 
with no alteration whatever, except of occasional 
words, an autobiography, full at once of instruction 
and amusement.” This the publishers have per- 
formed in the work before us, and which forms a de- 
lightful and instructive history of a man who is 
emphatically identified with theage in which he lives, 
and which he has more than any of his contempora- 
ries enriched and adorned. 

The book is enlivened with many entertaining 
anecdotes of his own times, and is rendered exceed- 
ingly interesting, from the curious developments of 
the subjects upon which he has founded his captivat- 
ing novels, It would be a useless waste of time to 
attempt to point out the particular merits, or high 
interest of the work; it will recommend itself, and 
will speedily find its way to every library, public as 
well as private, in the country. The work is em- 
bellished with a beautiful and rich engraving of the 
author, In the appendix there is an interesting and 
classic description of the residence of Sir Walter 
Scott, at Abbotsford, written by an American, whilst 
on a visit to the venerable author. 


LITTELL’S MUSEUM. 
The October number of this publication has just 
appeared. We always notice this work with plea- 
sure. ‘The number before us is unusually excellent; 
it is embellished with two engravings—one of them, 
an etching of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and the other, 
a beautiful plate of the dying Othman. Among its 
subject matter, we notice a review of Audubon’s Or- 
nithological Biography ,by Professor Wilson; a notice 
of Galt’s Lives of the Players—a Dream of the High- 
lands, by Professor Wilson—a review of Moore’s 
Life of Byron, by Macauly, and other articles equal- 
ly excellent. We make a few brief extracts from 
the first article, which is highly interesting, and 


should prove especially so to the ornithologist and 
the American reader: 


‘*In 1802, Wilson became a teacher in a semi- 
nary* in the township of Kingsess, near Gray’s Fer- 
ry, on the river Schuylkill, a few miles from Phila- 
delphia. Here he beeame acquainted with that ex- 
cellent man and naturalist, William Bartram, and 
with the en from whom he took les- 
sons In drawing, and who afterwards Uy improv- 
ed his of his darling too 
he became acquainted with the books on Natural His- 
tory of Edwards and Catesby; nor do we believe that 
up to that time had he any knowledge of ornithologi- 
cal science. His poems, written before he left Scot- 
land, do not, as far as we remember, discover any 
unusually strong symptoms of a passion for plumage, 
and probably he knew no more about the ‘ Birds of 
Scotland’ than what he had gathered from involun- 
tary notices in his delight, when taking his evening 
walk on the Braes of Balwidder, or among the woods 
of Crookstone, or when trudging with his pack mong 
solitary places, where the linnet sang from the brier 
thickets. It is true that he took a fowling piece with 
him to America, and his very first act, as Mr. He- 
* A mere country school, in which were taught 
the veriest rudiments of an English pen la) 


us, 


arrival there, was shooting a 
on his way from Newcastle 
an excursion, 
of 1795, as a pediar, through a considerable 
meee the state of New Jersey, he kept a journal, in 
which there are notices of the principal natural pro- 
ductions, and sketches of the indigenous quadrapeds 
and birds. His passion for ornithology, soon as fairly 
awakened, rose up like a slumbering fire blown on by 
a strong wind; and in 1802, when cheered and encou- 
raged by Bartram, Lawson and others, he began no 
doubt to indulge in daydreams, which were s00n no- 
bly realized. At this period he appeared subject to 
deep despondency and depression, for his mind was 
constantly working and brooding over dim and inde- 
finite plans for the future. * Coming events cast 
their shadows before,’ and he was wrestling with 
doubt, fear, and hope, and a strange host of phan- 
toms, indicating to him the paths of his destined yo- 
cation.” 

« Pass we on to the year 1812. He was, in it, 
elected a member of the American Philosophieal So- 
ciety, and in 1813 he had completed the literary ma- 
terials of the eighth volume of his work. * He now 
enjoyed,’ Mr. Hetherington says well, ‘the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his labours had not been in vain, 
and that the value of his work was generally appre- 
ciated; for, although emanating from a republican 
country, there was at this period not a crowned head 
in Europe who had not become a subseriber te the 
American Ornithology.’ But the end of his career 
was at hand. His constitution had been shook and 
undermined by much bodily fatigue and many men- 
tal anxieties, His genius had ‘ o-er-informed its te- 
nement of elay.’ The dysentery—which had attacked 
him on his skiff voyage down the Ohio, and which he 
had then vanquished by a wild-strawberry diet, at the 
advice of a wild Indian physician—returned to the 
charge—and under the assault, Alex. Wilson, the Pais- 
ley Poet, and American Ornithologist—having given 
‘the world assurances of a man’—laid down his head 
and died, on the 23d of August, 1813, in the 48th 
year of his age.” 

“ ¢Alexander Wilson and John James Audubon!’ 
We call on them—and they appear and answer to 
their names—yea, the one has done so from the dust 
—the other emerges bright from the living umbrage. 
But we are not in the least afraid of ghosts—and 
Wilson is a gracious spirit. He and Audubon stand 
side by side—they grasp each other’s hand—and du- 
ring that cordial greeting all eyes may see that they 
are of the same stature—the crowns of their heads 
touch—to a hair-breadth—the mark six feet—the 
perfection of altitude—on.the standard. They are 
brothers—and their names will go down together— 
for ‘they have writ their annals right’—with pen 
and pencil—nor will their superiors be found any 
where—their equals few—in all the highest haunts of 
Ornithological science. Wilson had the happy for- 
tune to be, with his happy genius—-First in Hand. 
But Audubon has all the natural endowments and 
acquired accomplishments that could alone enable a 
man to play the same noble game with the same suc- 
cess—who came—Second; and the two together have 
skirred the whole continent. The odds are great 
against the birth of a—Third.” 


therington says, on his 
woodpecker, 
to Philadelphia. Durin 


DOUGHTY’S CABINET. 

The tenth number of Doughty’s Cabinet of Natu- 
ral History, and American Rural Sports, was issued 
on Saturday last, with the same neatness of typo- 
graphical execution and beauty of embellishments, 
that have distinguished the previous numbers. The 
illustrations in this number, are the American Va- 
rying Hare, the Red Tailed Hawk, and the Ameri- 
can Sparrow Hawk, The subject matter embraces 
many articles of interest and intelligence that will 
command the attention of the sportsman and natural- 
ist. This work deserves to succeed; its publishers 
have fully redeemed their pledges made in the pro- 
spectus, 


A portion of the sheets of the second volume of 
Cooper’s new novel, ‘* The Bravo,” have been re- 
ceived and put to press in New York. The Com- 
mercial Advertiser says of the work,—** The tale 
opens in Venice by moonlight. The first pageant is 
the annual Regatta, including a description of the 
ancient ceremony of the Doge marrying the sea,— 
Cooper is in his glory when ‘ marching on the moun- 
tain wave.’ ” 


Lacon.—Mr. Charles P. Fessenden, 157 Broad- 
way, New York, has in press a new stereotype edi- 
tion of ** Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words,” 
by the Rev. C. C. Colton. It is said in the adver- 
tisement which accompanies the prospectus:—‘The 
publisher of this first American stereotype edition 
of Lacon, has long found it a subject of complaint 
with his acquaintances that they could not procure a 
good copy of this work for their libraries. The 
editions which have been published, in this country, 
are not only printed on bad paper, but also abound 
with typographical and grammatical earrors. Great 
pains have been taken to have this edition correct in 


that it will prove so to be, He also—for the sati 

faction of that large class of readers who have - 
studied the language—has had the numerous Latin 
quotations in the work translated and put in the form 
of notes at the bottom of each page—the notes re 
ferred to in the body of the work are, for greater 


convenience, placed at the end of each volume.” 


Mr. Frederick S. Hill, of Boston, has re-publish- 
ed a most entertaining work—* i 
Galt’s Lives of the 

The first representation of the Guaptator in this 
city, Was witnessed at the Arch street theatre on 
Monday evening, by the largest audience that has 
assembled within the walls of that establishment this 
season. Pit, boxes and gallery were alike crowded, 
and hundreds were unable to obtain admission. ln 
some measure this flattering reception by our citizens 


of a domestic tragedy, of negleet 
which has been preferred against Gi When American 
dramas have been produced up@m Ouipboards. Doc- 


tor Bird has every reason tobe salisfied and gratified, 


We were not present oe and are therefore un- 
able to offer an opinion as to its merits, 


Taz Lawrens.—The editor of the government 
paper at Washington having several times of late 
been charged with an attempt to depreciate the charac- 
ter of the legal profession, denies the allegation, and 
speaks of that profession in these terms:— We be- 
lieve that as a bodythere is not a more liberal, ho- 
nourable and enlightened profession than that of the 
Law; nor do we believe that any other class can fur- 
nish more eminent or capable men, to fill a portion 
of the trusts of the Government. The Judiciary de- 
partment is by common consent, exclusively confided 
to them. Our foreign negotiations are, for the most 
part, committed to their charge. The Departments 
of the General Government are, and have ever been, 
chiefly under their management. The Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States are 
both composed of a number of this profession, great- 
ly disproportioned to its relative strength in regard 
to the other classes of the community which should 
be represented in Congress.” 


The Nashville Banner of a late date says:—“' A 
melancholy instance of suicide occurred in this neigh- 
bourhood last week. Mr. Nickel, a portrait painter, 
who had been here but a short time, and who during 
that short time had won the respect and esteem of 
those who had become acquainted with him, for some 
unknown cause, probably in a moment of mental 
aberration, hung himself upon a tree near the river 
bank. The body, when found, had the appearance 
of having been for some time dead,” 


DOCTOR PHYSICK. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: 

** Resolved, That in consideration of the import- 
ant services rendered to the Medical Department of 
the University by Professor Philip Syng Physick, 
in the chair of Surgery as well as of Anatomy, dur- 
ing a period of twenty-six years, and for the purpose 
of continuing his connexion with the School, to the 
fame and usefulness of which he has so largely con- 
tributed, there be conferred on the said Philip Syng 
Physick, the honorary appointment of Emeritus 
Professor of Surgery and Anatomy in this Univer- 
sity.” 

We agree with an afternoon paper, which says, 
‘there is no tribute of honour within their power, 
which the Trustees of the University would not una- 
nimously and eagerly pay to Dr. Physick. The 
medical school is incalculably indebted to his long 
labours, his personal character, and his professional 
reputation. It will continue to enjoy his great name, 
his fond auspices, his most e. tensive experience.” 


The Washington Globe gives the following intel- 


ligence:— 

“Rio Janeiro papers to the Ist of September have 
been received at the Department of State, from which 
it is not difficult to discover, that Brazil is ina most 
dreadful state. The Regency acting in the name 
the infant Emperor, seem to be assiduously endea- 
ph. to restore tranquillity, anc their efforts are 
certain y well directed; but they are a 

arty whose principles are subversive of every t ne 

ike government, and who are constantly exciting 
people toanarchy. Its principal organ 4 Jou 
called the Wova Luz, or New Light, ostensibly edit 
ed by a Frenchman named Chaumette, but really a8 


a both those particulars, and it is confidently exneetas 
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it is said by Jacob Babtista de Queivon, a member 


islati d very 
Legislative Assembly, who expresse 
sentiments some Years AGO. he 
this party is particularly directed against the Po 
ese residents, and the Government has yielded so 
, as to dismiss from its employ, by a Decree 18- 


26th August, all Portuguese who were 
citizens. But this does not 
tisfy them, and being easily excited by the Wova Luz, 
they will probably soon commence a reign of yee 
unless the objects of their hatred are removed from 
Oe Rerveey are justly anxious to retain this the 


-ealthy, industrious and intelligent part of the 
population, whom, indeed, country must 
Pefallibly sink under the power of the blacks. 


SELECTIONS. 


BULL FIGHTS AND BAITING OF ANIMALS. 


the following account of a bull-feast in the 
mn of Rome, 1332, extracted from Muratori 
by Gibbon, the reader ma form some idea of the 
ints, the ceremonies, and the danger which attend- 
ed these exibitions: “A general proclamation as 
far as Rimim aad Ravenna invit the nobles to ex- 
ercise their skilbjand courage in this perilous adven- 
ture. ‘Tlie Roman lad 
squadrons, and seated in three i 
this day, the 3d of September, were lined with scar- 
let cloth. ‘The fair Jacova di Rovere led the mat- 
rons from beyond the Tiber; a pure and native race, 
who still represent the features and character 0 
antiquity. ‘The remainder of the city was divided 
between the Colonna and Ursini families; the two 
factions were proud of the number and beauty of 
their female bands; the charms of Savella Ursini 
are mentioned with praise; and the Colonna regret~ 
ted the absence of the youngest of their house, who 
had sprained her ancle in the garden of Nero’s tow- 
er. The lots of the champions were drawn by an 
old and respectable citizen; and they descended into 
the arena or pit to encounter the wild bulls, on foot, 
as it should be seen, with a single spear. Amid 
the crowd our annalist has selected the names, co- 
lours, and devices of twenty of the most conspicous 
knights. Several of the names are the most illus- 
trious of Rome and the ecclesiastical state, Malates- 
ta, Polenta, Della Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Cap- 
oceio, Conti, Annibaldi, Altieri, Corsi. The co- 
ours were adapted to their taste and situation; the 
devices are expressive of hope and despair, and 
breathe the spirit of gallantry and arms:—‘T am 
alone like the youngest of the Horatii,” the confi- 
dence of an intrepid stranger; ‘*1 live disconsolate,” 
a weeping widower: ‘1 burn under the ashes,” a 
discreet Beta **] adore Lavinia or Lucretia,” the 
ambiguous declaration of a modern lover: ** My 
faith is aspure”—the motto of a white livery: **Who 
is stronger than myself?” of a lion’s hide: “If I 
am drowned in blood, what a pleasant death!” the 
wish of ferocious courage. ‘The prudence of the 
Ursini restrained them from the field, which was 
occupied by three of their hereditary rivals, whose 
inscriptions denoted the lofty greatness of the Co- 
lonna name: ** Though sad, I am strong;” “ Strong 
as lam great: ‘* If I fall (addressing himself to the 
spectators, ) you fall with me;” intimating, says the 
writer, that while other families were the subjects 
ofthe Vatican, they alone were the supporters of the 
capitol.—The combats of the amphitheatre were 
dangerous and bloody. Every champion successive- 
ly encountered a wild bull, and the victory may be 
ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than ele- 
ven were left in the field, with the loss of 9 wounded 
and 18 killed on the part of the adversaries. Some 
of the noblest families might mourn, but the pomp 
of funerals in the churches of St. John Lateran and 
St. Maria Maggiore affarded a second holy-day to the 
people. Doubtless it was not in such conflicts that 
the blood of the Romans should have been shed: yet, 
in blaming their rashness, we are compelled to ap- 
plaad their gallantry; and the noble volunteers who 
em | their magnificence and risk their lives under 
the balconies of the fair, excite a more generous sym- 
pathy than the thousands of captives and malefactors 
who were reluctantly dragged to the scene of slaugh- 
ter.” 


balconies, which on 


A striking relic of barbarity in the Spanish man- 
ners of the present day is the excessive attachment of 
the nation to bull fights, a spectacle which shocks 
the delicacy of every other people in Europe. Many 
pasion consider this principle as the sure means 
of preserving that energy by which they are charac- 
terized, and of habituating them to violent emotions, 
which are terrible only to timid minds, But it seems 
difficult to comprehend what relation there is between 
bravery and a spectacle where the assistants now run 
no danger; where the actors prove by the few ac- 
cidents which befall them, that there is nothing in it 
very interesting; and where the unhappy victims 
meet only with certain death, as the reward of their 
vigourand courage. Another proof that these 
bree have little or no effect on the disposition 
pe € mind is, that children, old men, and people 
of all ages, stations, and characters, assist at them, 
and yet their being accustomed to such bloody en- 
tertainments appear neither to correct their weak- 
hess and timidity, nor alter the mildness of their 
"The bull figh 

€ bull hghts are very expensive, but they bring 
gain to the undertakers. The worst’ plases 
‘wo or four rials, accordingly as they are in the 
fun orin the shade. The price of the highest is a 


ladies were marshalled in three | . 
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dollar. When the price of the horses and bulls and 
the wages of the torreudores have been paid out of 
this money, the rest is generally appropriated to 
pious foundations; at Madrid it forms one of the 
principal funds of the hospital. It is only during 
summer that these combats are exhibited, because 
the season then permits the spectators to sit in the 
open air, and because the bullsare then more vigor- 
ous. Those which are of the best breed are con- 
demned to this kind of sacrifice; and connoisseurs 
are so well acquainted with their distinguishing 
marks, that when a bull appears in the arena, they 
¢an mention the place where he was reared. This 
arena is a kind of cireus, surrounded by about a 
dozen of seats, rising one above another, the high- 
est of which only is covered. The boxes occu 
the lower part of the edifice. In some cities, Valla- 
dolid for example,which has no place particularly set 
apart for these combats, the principal square is con- 
verted into a theatre; the balconies of the houses are 
widened so as to project over the streets which end 
there; and it is really a very interesting sight to see 
the different classes of people assembled round this 
square waiting for the signal to commence, and ex- 
hibiting every external sign of impatience and joy. 
The spectacle counmaenses ‘by a kind of procession 
round the square, in which appear, both on horse- 
back and on foot, the combatants who are to attack 
the fierce animal; after which two alguazils, dressed 
in fprvkes and black robes,advance with great gravity 
on horseback, who go and ask from the president of 
the entertainment an order for it to commence. A 
signal is immediately given: and the animal, which 


f | Was before shut up in a kind of hovel with a door 


opening into the square, soon makes his appearance. 

he officers of justice, who have nothing to do with 
the bull, presently hasten to retire, and their flight is 
a prelude to the cruel pleasure which the specta- 
tors are about to enjoy. 


The bull, however, is received with loud shouts 
and almost stunned with their noisy expression of 
joy. He contends first with the picadores, combat- 
ants on horseback, who, dressed according to the an- 
cient Spanish manner, and as it were, fixed to their 
saddles, wait for him, each being armed with along 
lance. This exercise, which requires strength, cour- 
age, and dexterity, is not considered as disgraceful. 
Formerly, the greatest lords did not disdain to prac- 
tise it; even at present some of the hidalgos solicit 
for the honor of fighting the bull on horseback, and 
they are then previously presented to the people, 
under the auspices of a patron, who is generally one 
of the principal personages at court. 

The picadores, whoever they may be, open the 
scene. It often happens that the bull, without being 
provoked, darts upon them, and every body enter- 
tains a favorable opinion of his courage; if, notwith- 
standing the sharp pointed weapon which defends his 
attack, he returns immediately to the charge, their 
shouts are redoubled as their joy is converted into 
enthusiasm; but if the bull, struck with terror, ap- 
pears pacific and avoids his perseeutors by walking 
round the square in a timid manner, he is hooted at 
and hissed by the whole spectators, and all those near 
whom he passes load him with blows and reproaches. 
He seems then to be a common enemy who has some 
great crime to expiate: or a victim, in the sacrifice of 
which all the people are interested. If nothing can 
awaken his courage, he is judged unworthy of being 
tormented by men; the ery of perros! perros! brings 
forth new enemies against him, and large dogs are 
let loose upon him, which seize him by the neck and 
ears ina furious manner. The animal then finds the 
use of those weapons with which nature has furnish- 
ed him; he tosses the dogs into the air, who fall 
down stunned, and sometimes mangled; they how- 
ever recover, renew the combat, and generally finisn 
by overcoming their who thus perishes 
ignobly. If, on the other hand, he presents himself 
witha good grace, he runs alonger and nobler, but 
amuch more painful career. 

The first act of this tragedy belongs to the com- 
batants on horseback: this isthe most animated and 
bloody of all the scenes, and often the most disgust- 
ing. The irritated animal braves the pointed steel, 
which makes deep wounds in his neck, attacks with 
fury the innocent horse who carries his adversary, 
rips up his sides and overturns him, together with 
his rider. The latter then dismounted and disarm- 
ed, would be exposed to imminent danger, did not 
combatants on foot, called chulos, come to divert 
the bull’s attention, and to provoke him, by shaking 
before him pieces of cloth of various colours. It is, 
however, at their own risk that they thus save the 
dismounted horseman, for the bull sometimes pur- 
sues them, and they have need of all their agility.— 
They often escape from him by letting fall before 
him the piece of stuff which was their only arms, 
and against which the deceived animal expends all 
his fury. Sometimes he does not accept this sub- 
stitute, and the combatant has no other resource but 
to throw himself speedily over a barrier, six feet 
high, which encloses the interior of the arena. 
In some places this barrier is double, and the inter- 
mediate space forms a kind of circular gallery, be- 
hind which the pursued torreadore is in safety. But 
when the barrier is single the bull attempts to jump 
over it, and often succeeds, The reader may easily 
imagine in what consternation the nearest of the 
spectators then are; their haste to get out of the way 
and to crowd to the upper benches becomes often 
more fatal to them than even the fury of the ball, 
who, stumbling at every step onaccount of the nar- 


rowness of the place and the inequality of the 
ond, thinks cane of his own safety than revenge; 


and, besides, soon falls under the blows which are 
given him from all quarters, 


Except in such cases, which are very rare, he im- 
mediately returns, His adversary, recovered, has 
had time to get up; he quickly remounts his horse, 
provided the latter is not killed or rendered unfit for 
service, and the attack commences; but he is often 
obliged to change his horse several times. Expres- 
sions cannot then be found to celebrate these acts of 
prowess, which for several days become the favourite 
topic of conversation. The horses, very affecting 
models of patience, courage, and docility, may 
be seen treading under their feet their own bloody 
entrails, which drop from their sides half torn open, 
and yet continuing to obey for some time the hand 


Y | which concuets them to new tortures. Spectators of 


delicacy are then filled with disgust, which converts 
their pleasure into pain. A new act is however, pre- 
paring, which reconciles them to the entertainment. 
As soon as it is concluded that the bull has been suf- 
ficiently tormented by the combatants on horseback, 
they retire and leave him to be irritated by those on 
foot. The latter, who are called banderilleros, go 
before the animal, and the moment he darts upon 
them they plunge into his neck, two by two, a kind 
of darts called banderillas, the points of which are 
hooked, and which are ornamented with small 
streamers made of coloured paper. The fury of the 
bull is now redoubled; he roars, tosses his head, and 
the vain efforts which he makes serve only to increase 
the pain of his wounds; the last scene calls forth all 
the agility of hisadversaries. The spectators at first 
tremble for them, when they behold them braving 
the horns of this formidable animal; but their hands, 
well exercised, aim their blows so skilfully, and they 
avoid the danger so nimbly, that, after having seen 
them afew times, one neither pities nor admires 
them; and their address and dexterity seem only to 
be a small episode of the tragedy, which concludes 
in the following manner: When the vigour of the 
bull appears to be almost exhausted;when his blood, 
issuing from twenty wounds, streams along his neck 
and moistens his robust sides,—and when the peo- 
ple, tired of one object, demand another victim, 
the president of the entertainments gives the signal 
of death, which is announced by the sound of trum- 
pets. The matador then advances, and all the rest 
quit the arena; with one arm he holds a long dagger, 
and with the other along flag, which he waves back- 
wards and forwards before his post pie They’ 
both stop and gaze at one another; and while the agi- 
lity of the matador deceives the impetuosity of the 
bull, the pleasure of the spectators, which was for 
some time suspended, is again awakened into life.— 
Sometimes the bull remains motionless, throws up the 
earth with his feet, and appearsas if meditating re- 
venge. The bull in this condition,and the matador who 
calculates his motions and divines his projects, form 
a group which an able pencil might not disdain to 
delineate. The assembly, in silence, behold this 
dumb scene. ‘The matador at length gives the mor- 
tal blow; and if the animal immediately falls, a thou- 
sand voices proclaim with loud shouts the triumph 
of the conqueror; but if the blow is not decisive, if 
the bull survives, and still seeks to brave the fatal 
steel, murmurs succeed to applause, and the mata- 
dor, whose glory was about to be raised to the skies, 
is considered only as an unskilful butcher. He en- 
deavours to be soon revenged, and to disarm the 
judges of their severity. His zeal sometimes dege- 
nerates into blind fury, and his partisans ‘tremble for 
the consequences of his impradence. He at length 
directs his blows better. The animal vomits up 
blood; he staggers and falls, while his conqueror is 
intoxicated with the applauses of the people. Three 
mules,ornamented with bells and streamers, come to 
terminate the tragedy. A rope is tied round the 
bull’s horns, which have betrayed his valour, and the 
animal, which but a little before was furious and 


scenes resembles another, and they pity those frivo- 
lous observers who cannot remark all their varieties, 

The Spanish government are very sensible of the 
moral and political inconveniences arising from this 
species of phrenzy. They have long since perceiv- 
ed, that among a people whom they wish to encour- 
age to labour, it isthe cause of much disorder and 
dissipation; and that it hurts agriculture by destroy- 
ing a great number of robust animals which might 
be usefully employed; but they are obliged to man- 
age with caution a taste which it might be dangerous 
to attempt to abolish precipitately. They are, how- 
ever, far from encouraging it. The court itself for- 
merly reckoned bull-fights among the number of its 
festivals, which were given at certain periods, The 
Pleza Mayor was the theatre of them, and the king 
and the royal family honoured them with their pre- 
sence. His guards presided there in good order.— 
His halberdiers formed the interior circle of the scene; 
and their long weapons held out in a defensive pos- 
ture were the only barrier which they oppused against 
the dangerous caprices of the bull. “These entertain- 
ments, which by the way of excellence were called 
fiestas reales, are become very rare. Charles IIL. 
who endeavoured to polish the nation and to direct 
the attention to useful objects, was very desirous of 
destroying a taste in which he saw nothing but in- 
conveniences; but he was too wise to employ violent 
means for that purpose. He however confined the 
number of bull-fights to those of which the profits 
were applied to some charitable institutions. 


Charles IV. inheriting in this respect, the humane 
and enlightened views of his predecessor, ventured 
in 1805 to suppress bull-fights altogether by a royal 
prohibition. But before this interdict, the spirit of 
the age had begun to exert its influence even in the 
Peninsula, the last strong hold of bigotry and igno- 
rance, and their invariable concomitant cruelty.— 
Commercial towns, from their greater communica- 
tion with foreign nations, generally take precedence 
of the interior districts in knowledge, civilization, 
and improvement; in confirmation of which remark 
we may state that the great theatre for the bull-fights 
in Cadiz was falling to ruin when the ordinance in 
question was promulgated. Nevertheless, in the 
year 1809, when the rest of Spain was overrun by 
the French, Cadiz fora short time formed the only 
su where this national pastime wasallowed. The 

‘rench, always remarkable for their humanity to 
animals, having interdicted this cruel sport in those 
provinces of the Peninsula that were subject to their 
sway, it could only be exhibited at Cadiz, the in- 
habitants of which place betook themselves to it with 
renewed enthusiasm, and were almost reconciled to 
an invasion which had thus procured for them a tem- 
porary restoration of their favourite pastime. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Our women are divided into two classes, the domes- 
tic and the dissipated. The latter employ their 
lives in the pettiest intrigues, or at best, in a round 
of vanities that usurp the name of amusements. Wo- 
men of the highest rank alone take much immediate 
share in politics; and that share, it must be confess- 
ed, brings any thing but advantage to the state. No 
one will assert that these soft aspirants have any ardor 
for the public—any sympathy with measures that are 
pure and unselfish. No one will deny that they are 
the first to laugh at principles, which, it is but just to 
say, the education we have given them precludes 
them from comprehending, and to excite the parental 
emotions of the husband, by reminding him that the 
advancement of his sons requires interest with the 
minister. The domestic class of women are not now, 
we suspect, so numerous as they have been esteemed 
by speculators on our national character. .We zrant 
their merits at once, and inquire if the essence of 
these merits be not made to consist in the very re- 


proud, is dragged ignominiously from the arena | fraining from an attempt to influence public opinion 
which he has honoured, and leaves only the traces of | —in the very ignorance of all virtues connected with 


his blood, and the remembrance of his exploits, which 
are soon effaced on the appearance of his successors. 


| 


the community—if we shall not be told tha tthe pro- 
per sphere of women is private life, and the proper 


On each of the days set apart for these entertainments, | limit of her virtues the private affections’ Now, 
six are thus sacrificed in the morning and twelve in | were it true that women did not influence public 
the afternoon, at least in Madrid. The last three | opinion, we should be silent on the subject, and sub- 


are given entirely to the matador, who without the 
assistance of the picadores, exerts his ingenuity to 
vary the pleasure of the spectators. 


scribe to all those charming commonplaces on retir- 
ing modesty and household attractions that we have 


Sometimes he | so long been accustomed to read and hear. But we 


causes them to be combatted by some intrepid stran- hold that feminine influence, however secret, is un- 


ger, who attacks them mounted on the back of ano- 
ther bull, and sometimes he matches them with a 
bear; this last method is generally destined for the 
pleasure of the populace. The points of the bull’s 
horns are concealed by something wrapped round 
them which breaks their force. ‘The animal, which 
in this state is called embolado, has power neither to 
pierce nor to tear his antagonist. The amateurs then 
descend in great numbers to torment him, each after 
his own manner, and often expiate this cruel plea- 
sure by severe contusions; but the bull always falls at 
length under the blows of the matador. The few 
spectators who are not infected with the general mad- 
ness of this sport, regret that these wretched animals 
do not, at least, purchase their lives at the expense 
of so many torments and so many efforts of courage; 
they would willingly assist them to escape from their 
persecutors. In the minds of such spectators disgust 
succeeds to compassion. Such a series of uniform 
scenes satiates and exhausts that interest which the 
spectacle on its commencement seemed to promise. 
But to connoisseurs, who have thoroughly studied 
all the stratagems of the bull, the resources of his 
address and fury, and the different methods of irri- 
tating, tormenting, and deceiving him, none of these 


avoidably great; and, owing to the lauded ignorance 
of public matters, we hold it also to be unavoidabl 

corrupt. Itisclear that women of the class we tak 
of, attaching an implied blame to the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, are necessarily the reservoir of un- 
examined opinions and established prejudices; that 
those opinions and prejudices colour the education 
they give to their children, and the advice they be- 
stow upon their husbands. We allow them to be the 
soothing companion and the tender nurse—( these are 
admirable merits—these are all their own)—but, in 
an hour of wavering between principle and interest, 
on which side would their influence lie? Would 
they inculcate the shame of a pension, or the glory 
of a sacrifice to the public interest? On the con- 
trary, how often has the worldly tenderness of the 
mother been the secret cause of the tarnished cha- 
racter and venal vote of the husband? or, to come to 
a pettier source of emotion, how often has a wound, 
or an artful pampering, to some feminine vanity, led 
to the renunciation of one party advocating honest 
measures, or the adherence to another subsisting up- 
on courtly intrigues? In more limited circles, how 
vast that influence in forming the national character, 
which you. yoald deny because it is secret! How 
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evident a proof of the influence of those whose 
minds you will not enlarge, in that living which ex- 


that he had the least wish to cheat his old friend.— 
He was too honest for that; for he was in the habit of 


ceeds means, so pre-eminently English, so wretched | boasting that he cheated nobody—told no lies, and 


in its consequences, so paltry in its object! 
shall say chat the whole heart- 
less system of ostentation which pervades society, 
has no cause—not in women, if you like—but in the 
education we give them.—Edinburg Review. 
From the Sandy Hill{N. Y.] Temperance Ady. 
THE YANKEE PEDLER. 


Joshua Peabody was one of the five sons of a Con- 
necticut farmer, who had just enough land to sup- 
rt one family, and no more; so that all the sons 
Bat the eldest early discovered the necessity of re- 
sorting to some business, in which they could sup- 
rt hemosives by their own exertions. Long be- 
ore Joshua was of age, he had determined to pur- 
sue the honourable employment of peddling. In the 
fall of the year in which Joshua was nineteen, he 
obtained his father’s consent to try his skill in the 
employment he had chosen, and was soon equipped 
in first rate style—not with a crazy cart and half 
starved horse, as was the custom fifty years ago; but 
with a substantial, well made and well fed horse, 
and a covered wagon glowing with all the colours of 
the rainbow—ornamented with curtains, and trim- 
med with many a yard of red cotton fringe. His load 
requires a minute description, as it is often thought 
very wonderful, that a pedler can travel a thousand 
miles and back, and make money, by selling out a 
load which does not appear to be worth half enough 
to bear his expenses. ‘ 

The most bulky part of our hero’s load consisted 
of wooden clocks without cases, which cost two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a piece, on which he expected to 
make a profit of what he called ten per cent, that is, 
ten times as much as they cost. Some forty or fifty 
of these were snugly stowed on the bottom of the wa- 
gon, and a nice lid shut over them to — them se- 
cure. On this lid were placed a bag full of whip- 
lashes, a few parcels of cigars, and a number of 
boxes containing all the variety of combs, from 
coarse horn louse-traps to superfine ivory and high 
finished tortoise shell. The fore part of the wagon- 
box, on which he expected to sit, constituted a sepa- 
rate apartment, the approach to which was secured 
by a formidable pad lock which dangled in front.— 
This box contained an assortment, on the profits of 
which he was to subsist himself and his horse; and 
consisted of a great variety of good-for-nothing lit- 
tle things, which women are so fond of purchasing, 
such a ear-rings, breast-pins, and all the lit- 
tle et ceteras of omens besides a good store of es- 
sences, shaving soap, scissors, thread, needles, pins 
and stilettoes, not daggers, my friends, but little in- 
struments made of ivory, which the ladies use for 
piereing round holes in muslin, for the express pur- 
pose of darning them up again. 

Joshua’s dress had nothing of antique mode. His 
hat had a broad brim that was no broader than usual, 
and his hair was not tied with an eel skin; but his out- 
ward man was clothed in the substantial,comfortable, 
fear-nothing style of an independent unassuming 
farmer. ‘Thus equipped, Joshua made a profitable 
excursion to Ohio,—and the same was annually re- 

ated for several years. In every voyage numerous 
Focidents occurred, of sufficient importance to deserve 
a place in some of our fashionable periodicals, with 
all their minute details spun out into the formidable 
length of most modern tales, in which a page is tak- 
en up in telling what fifty years ago would have been 
told in a single line. Oljthese occurrences, it is my 
humble province to relate one, and that with all con- 
venient brevity. 

In Joshua’s fourth voyage,he had with hima larger 
number of clocks than usual; and would willingly 
have sold them at a less price than formerly, but for 
fear that it would injure his business, and lower the 
price of his clocks for ever after. He, therefore, 
wisely concluded to keep up the price to twenty- 
five dollars, as usual; and when he could do no better 
to take any thing that was offered for ten of it, pro- 
vided the remaining fifteen was paid in cash. In 
this manner he obtained a great many queer articles; 
and in many instances had to exert a goodly share of 
ingenuity to dispose of them to advantage. One far- 
mer insisted on his taking stock, as he termed it, to 
which Joshua readily agreed. The old gentleman 
had in his mind’s eye, at the time of making the pro- 
position, a calf, which was so poor he was afraid it 
would «ie before spring. The said calf was select- 
ed, and with all due formality was delivered to our 
hero. He made no objections; but with his usual 
gravity pocketed his fifteen dollars—tied a rope 
round the calf’s neck—hitched it to the back of the 
wagon and drove on. Great wonder prevailed 
throughout the country, to see the pedler with so 
mean a calf—or indeed with any kind of a calf, tied 
to the wagon; and many were the questions asked 
concerning so rare an occurrence. But Joshua was 
as grave asever. He knew his own business, and 
that was enough for his purpose. In one of his first 
peddling voyages he had formed an acquaintance 
with “ Squire Leeland,” as he was called, in Lick- 
ing county, who had long been in the habit of read- 
ing whatsoever came in his way, that treated on 
agriculture; and was extremely anxious to improve 
his breed of cattle and sheep. In fact, he had paid a 
large sum of money the year before for a merino 
buck and ewe, by which he had acquired so much 

celebrity, thathe was looked up to with wonder by 
a part of his neighbours, and laughed at by the rest. 
o the squire’s then, Joshua made his way—not 


Who | never travelled a road which he 


was afraid to travel 
** But then,” thought Joshua, ‘* if the squire 


its nobody’s business—I 


has a mind to cheat himself, 
can’t be to blame.” 

His reception at the house of his old acquaintance 
was as cordial as he could have desired, and theeve- 
ning was spent as usual in recounting the incidents 
which had occurred to each other since they last met. 
In the morning the squire for the first time noticed 
the calf. ‘ Why, Joshua, what in the name of com- 
mon sense, have you got there?” ‘* Nothing but a 
poor, mean, lousy calf, that’s all!” “ But what did 
you bring it here for?” “ I'll tell you what, squire, 
it’s a pretty considerable long story, and a foolish one 
to boot; but [ must tell it to you. You know the 
‘ Boston folks are full of notions,’ and amongst other 
foolish ideas that’s got into their heads, they think if 
they can only send to England and get any thing 
twill be as good again as if they had got it at home. 
So off they sent last summer, a’rter a drove of cattle: 
and you know, and I know, that there were thou- 
sands on’em in the pte and Connecticut to be 
got as cheap agin”—*‘Yes, but Joshua, remember the 
importance of — the breed of cattle in this 
country”—** Improve a ddlestick! Ibegyour par- 
don, squire, but it puts me out of patience to hear 
folks talk so. Now, look at that calf! and s’posing 
he did come over from England, and they called him 
a Devonshire Bull, and gave five hundred dollars for 
him:—do you s’pose he’d improve your breed of cat- 
tle?” The eyes of squire Leeland opened wide with 
astonishment, and he inquired with the greatest 
eagerness, if the calf was in fact one of the far famed 
breed from Devonshire. ‘I did’nt say he was, for 
I don’t know nothing about breeds; but if General 
Braynard has a mind to pay five hundred dollars for 
him, and give me fifty dollars to fetch him all the way 
from Boston, why, I say the greater fool he.” The 
squire was all in ecstasies. He knew thata number 
of the first breeds of cattle in England had been im- 
ported into Boston, and that Gen. Braynard had been 
striving to procure some of them. This calf must be 
one—worn thin and meagre by his long journey by 
sea and land. He asked a few pertinent questions, 
which Joshua answered with his usual circumlocution, 
and the squire was entirely satisfied that he then had 
the pleasure, for the first time in his life, of viewing 
one of the identical breed of cattle which he had so 
long been so desirous to obtain. Joshua read all that 
passed in his mind, and proceeded accordingly:— 
** Now, squire, I want a little of your candid advice; 
you see this poor calf is almost dead with his journey, 
and it’s pretty nigh two hundred miles to General 
Braynard’s; and I’m mighty fraid he’ll die before I 
get there. If it wan’t for my fifty dollars, which I 
must have to pay for my land, I should have killed 
him long ago. You can’t tell what the plague he is 
tome. I to to drive so confounded slow, and 
spend half my time in nursing on him, that I dont 
know what todo.” * wee Joshua,’ if the fifty dol- 
lars isall your trouble, only leave him with me, and 
Til give you the sum in a jerk-~but don’t think of 
killing him.” 

tell you what, squire Leeland, you and I have 
been acquainted these four years, and have always 
hitehed our horses together pretty well; and now I 
advise you, as a friend, to give up your notions about 
merino sheep and Deveschive cattle—to keep your 
fifty dollars, and have nothing to do with such a shab- 
by tooking creature as thisis. But then, if you’ll 
have your own way, I’ll make you an offer. You 
know a Yankee is always irue to his employer; and I 
sha’nt leave Gen. Braynard’s calf without giving him 
a fair chance to get it again.” The squire looked 
grave. “Now if you’ve a mind to give me fifty dol- 
lars, and make out a writing with your name to it, 
that any time within six months the General may 
have the critter, by paying you back the money and 
paying for the expense and trouble of keeping him” 
—** Pll do it,” says the ’squire. 

“‘Buthark ye, Joshua, tell him a pretty bad story 
about the bull, and discourage him if you can.” 
** Well, ’squire, you may take the calf; but I sha’nt 
tell nothing to the General, nor nobody else, that 
a’nttrue. But in this case the truth is bad enough: 
and I rather guess he won’tcome. And now, ’squire, 
remember what [tell you—I’d rather have one calf 
from our old brindled cow than to have half a dozen 
sich kritters as that is—I would’nt give fourpence- 
ha’penny forhim.” The squire smiled sagely, and 
said as plain as man can say without speaking, “ I 
know what I’m about.” Joshua pocketed his mo- 
ney, and departed with the gravity ofa sexton; and 
the ’squire commenced nursing his calf. By dint of 
uncommon attention and double feeding he soon be- 
gan to thrive, and in due time became the wonder 
of the neighborhood. The mistake was never dis- 
covered.—Joshua continued to make the ’squire’s 
house a regular stopping place; but a close observer 
could see a kind of queer expression inthe corner of 
his eye, when he heard the neighbours extolling 
*squire Leeland’s Devonshire Bull. 


A STRANGE STORY, 
Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix being at Cairo last 


autumn, on their return from Abyssinia, where they 
picked up much of that information which has been 
worked up so well by Captain Bond Head in his Life 
of Bruce, found the town in a state of extraordinary 
excitement, in consequence of the recent arrival in 
those parts of a celebrated Magician from the centre 
of Africa, somewhere in the vieinity of the Moun- 


ins of the Moon. It was universally said, and 
generally believed, that this character possessed and 
exercised the power of showing to any visiter who 
chose to comply with his terms, any person, dead or 
living, whom the same visiter pleased to name, The 
English travellers, after abundant inquiries and 
some scruples, repaired to his residence, paid their 
fees, and were admitted to his Sanctum. They 
found themselves in the presence of a very hand- 
some young Moor, with a very long black beard, 
a crimson caftan, a snow-white turban, eighteen 
inches high, blue trowsers, and yellow slippers, sit- 
ting cross-legged ona turkey t, three feet square, 
with a cherry stalk in his oth, a cup of coffee at 
his left elbow, a diamond-hefted dagger in his girdle, 
and in his right hand a large volume, clasped with 
brazen clasps. On hearing their errand, he arose and 
kindled some spices on a sort of small altar in the 
middle of the room. He then walked round and 
round the altar for half an hour or so, mutterin 
words to them unintelligible; and having at lengt 
drawn three lines of chalk about the altar, and pla- 
ced himself upright beside the flame, desired them to 
seek a Seer, and he was ready to gratify them in 
all their desires. ‘There were in the old days, whole 
schools of magicians here in Europe, who could do 
nothing in this line without the intervention of a 
ure Seer—to wit, a Maiden’s eye. This African 
longs to the same fraternity—he made them un- 
derstand that nothing could be done until a virgin 
eye was placed at his disposal. He bade them go 
out in the streets of Cairo, and fetch up any child 
they fancied, under ten years of age. They did so; 
pa after walking about for half an hour, selected 
an Arab boy, not apparently above eight, whom 
they found playing at marbles. They bribed him 
with a few halfpence, and took him with them to the 
studio of the African Roger Bacon. The child was 
much frightened at the smoke, and the smell, and 
the chatter, and the muttering—but by and by he 
sucked his sugar candy, and recovered his tranquilli- 
ty, and the magician made him seat himself under a 
window—the only one that had not been darkened, 
and poured about a table-spoonful of sume black hi- 
quid into the hollow of the boy’s right hand, and 
bade him hold the hand steady, and keep his eye fix- 
ed upon the surface of the liquid; and then oe 
his old station by the brazier, sung out for severa 
minutes on end—What do yousee? Allah bismilla! 
What doyousee? Illalla Resoul Allah! What do 
you see? All the while the smoke curled up faster 
and faster. Presently the lad said: “ Bismillah! 1 
see a horse—a horseman—I see two horsemen—I see 
three—I see four--five—six—I see seven horsemen, 
and the seventh is a Sulian.”—** Has he a flag?” 
cries the Magician.—** He has three,” answered the 
boy. well,” says the other, now halt!” 
and with that he laid his stick right across the fire, 
and, standing up, addressed the travellers in these 
words:—‘*Name your name—be it of those that are 
upon the earth, or of those that are beneath it; be it 
Frank, Moor, Turk, or Indian, prince or beggar, 
living and breathing, or resolved into the dust of Ad- 
am, 3000 years ago—speak, and this boy shall be- 
hold and deseribe. The first name was William 
Shakspeare. ‘The Magician made three reverences 
towards the window, waved his wand nine times, 
sung out something beyond their interpretation, and 
at length ealled out, ‘* Boy, what do you behold?”— 
**The Sultan alone remains,” said the child—* and 
beside him I see a pale faced Frank—but not dressed 
like these Franks—with large eyes, a pointed beard, 
a tall hat, roses on his shoes, and a short mantle!”’ 
The other asked for Francis Arouet de Voltaire, and 
the boy immediately described a lean, old, yellow- 
faced Frank, with a huge brown wig, a nutmeg-gra- 
ter profile, spindle shanks,buckled shoes, and a gold 
snuff box! rd Prudhoe now named Archdeacon 
Wrangham, and the Arab boy made answer, and 
said, ** I perceive a tall gray-haired Frank, with a 
black silk petticoat, walking in a garden, with a lit- 
tle book in hishand. He is reading on the book— 
his eyes are bright and gleaming—his teeth are 
white—he is the happiest looking Frank I ever be- 
held.” Major Felix now named a brother of his, 
who is in the cavalry of the East India Company, in 
the presidency of Madras. The Magician signed, 
and the boy again answered. ‘* I see a red-haired 
Frank, with a short red jacket, and white trowsers. 
He is standing by the sea-shore, and behind him 
there isa black man, in a turban, holding a beautiful 
horse richly caparisoned.” ** God in Heaven!” 
cried Felix. ‘* Nay,” the boy resumed, * this is an 
odd Frank—he has turned round while you are 
king, and, by Allah! he has but one arm!”— 
pon this the Major swooned away. His brother 
lost his left arm in the campaign of Ava! Verbum 
non amplius. 


PaTacontans.—-With regard to the height of the 
Patagonians, M. Lesson, an eminent French natura- 
list, has collected the authorities on the subject, ina 
note published by Balbi, in his Ethnographical Atlas; 
and they appear to us to remove every rational doubt 
as to the fact of a race of men existing there, whose 
average stature is about six feet, and among whom 
men of seven feet high are perhaps us common as 
men of six feet two or three inches in England. We 
cannot help — the scepticism in which many 
writers have indulged upon this question as unphi- 
losophical. The diversities of size in the human 
race are innumerable, and stature, like other physical 
qualities, is hereditary. We form in our minds in- 
deed, an idea of a standard size for man; but this is 
merely the mean of all the varieties which come un- 


der our notice, and till we know all these our esti. 
mate cannot have any exactness. There are scarce} 
two nations, perhaps, whose average height is the 
same; and who can pretend to such a knowlege of the 
causes producing these varieties as to fix the pre- 
cise limits? That individuals seven feet high Tree 
of weakness or defect, have existed among ourselves 
is a proof that there is nothing in such stature incon. 
sistent with the physical laws on which human life 
depends. And since nobody denies that the dwarf. 
ish size which we witness occasionally in our own 
country, asa deviation from the common t pe, be- 
comes generic and universal among Laplanders’ and 
Esquimaux, why should not the natural causes which 
produce tall men at intervals among ourselves be rene 
dered equally fixed and permanent in other cases? 
But the chief source of the incredulity of man 

sons is obvious. Only one of the fifieen tribes who 
inhabit the south extremity of the American conti« 
nent is distinguished by the very tall stature which 
is ascribed to the Patagonians; and as these tribes 
probably migrate from place to place—from the 
coast, for instance, to the interior, and vice versa—q 
navigator, touching at a bay where some of his pre- 
decessors profess to have met with the giants, may find 
no inhabitants at all, or only men of ordinary size, 
and in either case may attribute to false reports what 
is really the consequence of a change of habitation, 
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GAMES OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 


Since our notice of the work of Horatio Smi 
from which we extracted an account of the Olympic 
Games, it has, we discover, been republished, with 
additions, by Samuel A. Woodworth, of New York. 
The following extract from the chapter on the games 
of the ancient Romans will, it is believed, be aceept- 
able our readers. 

** At a very early period we find the games of the 
Romans regulated with great order e method, 
Under the republic, the consuls and proctors pre- 
sided over the Circensian, Apollinarian, and Secular 
Games; the plebeian ediles had the direction of the 
Plebeian Games; the curule ediles, or the pretor, sue 
perintended the festivals dedicated to J upiter, Ceres, 
Apollo, Cybele, and the other chief gods. These 
latter celebrations, which continued during three 
days, were originally termed Ludi Magni; but upon 
the term being extended to four days by a decree of 
the senate, they took the name of Ludi Maximi. 
Games were instituted by the Romans, not only in 
honour of the celestial deities of all nations, but even 
to propitiate those who presided over the infernal re- 
gions; while the Feralia was a festival established 
in honour of deceased mortals. Thus were heaven, 
Tartarus, and the grave, all laid under contribution 
for holidays, by a religion which may be literally 
termed jovial, whether in the ancient or moderna 
aceeptation of that word. The Feralia continued 
for eleven days, during which time presents were 
carried to the graves of the dead, whose manes, it 
was universally believed, came and hovered over 
their tombs, and feasted upon the provisions which 
had been placed there by the hand of piety and 
affection. It was also believed that during this pe- 
riod they enjoyed rest and liberty, and a suspene 
sion from their punishment in the infernal regions. 

The Scenic Games, adopted from those of 
Greece, consisted of tragedies, comedies, and sa- 
tires, represented at the theatre in honour of Bac- 
chus, Venus and Apollo. To render these exhi- 
bitions more attractive to the common people, they 
were accompanied by rope dancing, tumbling, and 
similar performances. Afterwards were introduced 
the pantomimes and buffoons, to which the Romans, 
like the degenerated Greeks, became so passionately 
attached, when the public taste and manners had 
become equally corrupt, that they superseded the 
more regular drama. ‘There was no fixed time for 
these exhibitions, any more than for those amphi- 
theatrical shows which were given by the consuls 
and to acquire popularity, and which 
consisted in thecombats of men and animals. So 
numerous however were the games of stated 0e- 
eurrences, that we can do no more than briefly re- 
a the names of the most celebrated. 

he Actian Games, consecrated to Apollo in com- 
memoration of the victory of Augustus over Mark 
Antony at Actium, were held every third or fifth 
year, with great pomp, in the Roman stadium, and 
consisted of gymnastic sports, musical competitions, 
and horse racing. In the reign of Tiberius were es 
tablished the Ludi Augustales, in honour of Augus- 
tus, the first representation of which was disturbed 
by the breaking out of the quarrel between the ¢o- 
medians and the buffoons, where rival factions so often 
subsequently embroiled the theatrical representa 
tions. Livia established, in honour of the same em- 
peror, Palatine Games, to which the Romans were 
perhaps more indebted than to any other, since their 
celebration afforded an opportunity for the destruc- 
tion of the monster Caligula. ‘The Certamina Ne- 
ronia were literally competitions, established by the 
tyrant from whom they were named; who affected to 
be a patron as well as an adept in all the liberal arts. 
Among other prizes there was one for music, by 
which we are to understand poetry, since we are 
expressly told by Suetonius, that Nero himself won 
the crown of poetry and eloquence; none of his an- 
tagonists, probably, choosing to surpass so formi- 
dable an antagonist. Games, upon various models, 
were also founded in commemoration of Commodus, 
Adrian, Antoninus, and many other illustrious and 
infamous individuals; while all the leading and many 
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re honoured, at stated periods, by 
ted so that one almost wonders 
how the people could snatch sufficient time from the 
business of pleasure and the public shows, to attend 
to the diurnal cares and pursuits of life. 
Besides these numerous festivities—for, though 
many of them professed to be religious ceremonies, 
were essentially merry-makings and revels— 
there were the Secular Games, revived by Augustus, 
and celebrated only once in a hundred years. Every 
thing appertaining to these games were calculated to 
impress the superstitious roind with deep and solemn 
reverence. From the long interval between the 
celebrations, none could have seen them before, none 
could ever hope to behold them again. | Slaves and 
rs were excluded from any participation 1 
this great national festival; the mystic sacrifices to 
Pluto and Proserpine, to the Fates, and to the earth, 
were performed at night on the banks of the Tiber; 
the Campus Martius, which was illuminated with 
innumerable lamps and torches, resounded with mu- 
sic and dancing, and the temples with the choral 
hymns of youths and virgins imploring the gods to 
serve the virtue, the felicity, and the empire of 
the Roman people. While these supplications were 
tendered, thé’statues of the deities were placed on 
cushions, where they were served with the most ex- 
quisite dainties. During the three days of the festi- 
val three different pieces of music were performed, 
the scene being changed as well as the form of the 
entertainment. On the first the people assembled in 
the Campus Martius; on the second in the Capitol; 
the third upon Mount Palatine. A full and beauti- 
ful description of these games is furnished by the 
Carmen Sieculare of Horace, who was appointed the 
laureate to celebrate their revival by Augustus, and 
whose Ode, like those of Pindar upon the Olympic 
Games, is all that remains to us of the great and 
gorgeous spectacle that it commemorates. 
hen the Romans became masters of the world 
they accorded the right of stated public shows to such 
cities as required it; the names of which places are 
served in the Arundel marbles, and other ancient 
inscriptions. Games of all sorts—floral, funeral, 
Compitalian, and many others, as well as the nume- 
rous festivals in honour of deities, heroes, and men, 
were held in most of the provincial towns as well as 
in Rome itself. These closely resembled the reli- 
ious ceremonies of the Greeks, from whom indeed 
ey were chiefly borrowed; but none of them equal- 
Jed in celebrity or magnificence the Olympic Games, 
of which we have already given a description. 


POOR BOBBY. 
A YARN FROM THE MID-WATCH, 

When I was a bit o’ ayounker, messmates, I sarv- 
ed aboard of the Washington, a reg’lar Virginee 
built, and as lively a thing for a trader as a seaman 
would wish to have seen on the run, in a brisk breeze 
with her rags out. The capt’n, or master, as our 
lieutenant says, when he overhauls, was a good sort 
of a man enough, though I could’nt say as much for 
the first mate—and so when the vessel’s course was 
kept, and duty done, he would run out his chaffing 
tackle for’ard among us, the same as one-eyed Tom 
the topman there might, on board of his blessed ma- 
jesty’s sloop F——y here, if he but knowed how.— 

e were bound, d’ye see, there a-way to Van Die- 
man’s Land; and, with a closely stowed cargo, we 
had among our live lumber a lot of passengers—lub- 
bers that could’nt tell the fore-yard-arm from the 
main-to’-gall’nt-mast. Well, blue water was a reg’ 
lar sight for ’em, and then they used to swab itabout 
the quarter in yer marine fash’n, like sartain people 
in this here ship, that shall be nameless, as though 
commanding under his Majesty’s broad pennant. Ye 
see they were mostly sodger off’sirs, and, saving one 
or two on’em, the most ignorantest chaps aboard.— 
From one watch to another they did nothing but ma- 
rines’ duty, smoking, drinking, and strutting about; 
it was all they were good for! and for’ard we had a 
constant quiz at these swabs aft. 

ord love ye! it was siteh a sight to see ’em in 
their dandy rig ‘long side the petticoats, with their 
queer lingo of ‘ t me,” “du me the fever,” 
** most bootifool sight,” I never hard or seed siteh a 
set afore, and as soon as there sprung up a bit o’a 
wind, as sure we had a squall aboard of us pre- 
sently. Among the passengers we carried was 
** Poor Bobby,” he was nigh the only favourite 
among the lads; it wasall the same to him, the quar- 
ter as the forecastle—messing with the Capt’n or 
men, all was one to Bob, the honest cretur. Poor 
Bobby, you must know, my mates, Wasa tour footed 
passenger—a New’fund’land dog, as fine a thing 0’ 
the sort as ye ever seed, and belonged toa young 
offsir—a likely youngster he would been in blue, 
stead o’ red;—he was indeed for matter o’ that an 
open hearted young gentleman enough, and in a hard 
= Ponty send aloft a can of grog with right good 

there was none o’ yer skippering” 

make fast” bout him. 

Now this might be, d’ye see, because all on us 
for’ard loved the dog, as though he was our own, 
nor was there a soul from the swab 0’ a stew’rd to 
the Capt’n a board, but would have shared his ration 
with Bob. There was something so brave and noble 
about the cretur, and then he gave such fun to all on 
us, with his rum sky-larking, jamping overboard ina 
— diving and fetching, and all that sort of thing: 
the eretur swum like a Otahee. Then at other times 
hes we'd cast a bit o? a rag in the ratlins, when 
could noid ty to go aloft and fetch it—that ere he 

“4 niver do, and it quite distressed the poor thin 
When he seed you take up a piece 0” eloth and ca 
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him,—for Bob knowed, as well as I might, you were 


ing to give him a teazer. Now there was a wee 

it of a piccaniny—a half and half—aboard, along 
with his mother—the lad was but a little hop o’ my 
thumb, but a merry little soul, and was very fond o’ 
Bob, as Bob was on him, and they use to kick up a 
rare **filliluh” in their ram rigs of play, rolling 
sometimes over and over each other, like a couple of 
young porpoises; and though young smutty would be 
a now and heaving away at his fi- 

or stern, yet the tle 
ikea amb to hin.” 
ell, all had gone fair enough till within th 

days’ sail 0’ the Ca It was an ettin duskish, 

Just getting , 
and the second watch had just turned out, the wind 
had set in N. N. W., and might be whispering a 
capful in our top-s’ls, and the shi taking an ea 
run of about four knots an hour. was on deck, 
remember, and there, in the waist, was the wee half 
negar lad, and the dog playing and skylarking about 
asusual. While we were laughing at the two tugg- 
ing and hauling away, all o’ a sudden, afore you 
could say ‘*done}Sir,” the lad, running back’ards, 
fell tnrough a port overboard. There was a sing out 
of “a hand over,” from those who seed the sarcum- 
stance, and ¢wo or three ran aft in a twinkling, heav- 
ing lines, and a stray coop that was lying nigh the 
capst’n, while the off’sir of the watch sang out to 
bring the ship too. The word was scarcely given 
for taking all in, and putting the helm om | Soa: 
when Bobby, now for the first time, missed the child, 
and seeming to know what had happened, gave a 
loud bark, and cleared the taffrail like a shot, and 
capt’n and passengers, who had all come aloft at the 
sudden ery, seed him swimming from astarn like a 
mad cretur; all at once they seed him make a snatch 
at some’at in the water, but it was too dusky to tell 
*xactly, and the next minute left him out o’ sight al- 
together. 

** Had the ship been but a man-o’-war’s man her 
yards had been manned, and the ship brought snugly 
too, in the twinkling o’ a handspike; but ye see them 
ere merchantmen are scarce o’ hands, so that it took 
a matter of ten minutes in hauling and manning, and 
lowering the jolly boat. Well, though we pulled 
long and strong astarn, and kept as look out 
ahead as we could well doin the dusk, we’d just 
gave’em up for clean gone, when the bow oars’-man 
said he seed some’at splashing at our larboard; a 
pull with a turn o’ the tillter, brought us a-long-side 
—my eyes, it was Bobby with little smutty in his 
mouth. Poor eretur, he was just spent as we hauled 
him in, for down he sunk in the starn sheets quite 

,like the piccaninny, with swallowing too much 
o’ Davy Jones’ flip. 

Well, I sha’nt spin ye a twist of the cheer we had 
from the ship on our return, or the joy of the nigh 
distracted mother, and all a-board, when the doctor 
brought the piccaninny too; and as for Bobby, they 
could’nt no more move him from the child’s side than 
one-eyed Tom from blue ruin, when the rag’s struck 
and ship paid. ‘There he stood licking one o’ his 
little hands till he came about. Arter that there sar- 
cumstance, there was’nt a man but loved that dog, as 
a father might his child, he’d so ’deared himself as 
*twere to all aboard. Well, all’s well as ends well, 
as the player man said a-port. We had to land our 
sodger marines at the Cape, and ’mong the rest the 
young off’sir what owned poor Bob, so that, though 
he was only a dumby, all were sad enough at thoughts 
o’ parting. On the morning the ship stood in for 
the bay, and anchored within a good stone’s cast 0’ 
the shore. 1 well remember, d’ye see, messmates, 
it was a fine morning in June, with the sun hotly out, 
and all hands were about in getting the boats out, 
and the windlass in trim, while the leave’s taking 
was going on aft among the passengers; some on’em 
were going on to Hobart’s ‘Town, you must know, 
and there was the poor dog, too, skippering about 
the deck, and frisking with little smutty. And those 
that kindly patted the poor eretur that —— little 
thought where he was to take up his birth for the 
night guess. | 

The boat had got the passenger’s cargoes, and all 
were on board but the dog; we had all took a leave, 
as it might be, of him, and he’d got from the hands 
who were patting him for the last time, and was 
about to leap into the gig to his master, when the 

young man stood up in the starn, and told us to hold 
im taut by the collar, till they’d got just in shore. 
** When I hold this handkerchief aloft, then let him 
go,” sayshe. ‘* Ay! ay! sir,” said we, and a brace 
of hands preseutly seized Bobby. How the poor 
cretur did haul and tug to be sure, to get to te boats 
when they put off, al) the while kicking up a deuce 
of a squall, while oe in the boat did nothing but 
snigger at Bobb’s yells, as he tried to jump over and 
follow. 

Now forit, my lads, lend your ears this way! Ned 
watched the boats, and they were but just a few 
strokes o” the shore, when up went the signal! Yeo! 
hoa! slap went Bob over, bawling like an Indee, as 
he splashed into the water, and swam away for the 
shore. It was for the last time we looked upon him, 
as we stood together, some five or six on Us, talking 
o’ the cretur, and fancying his quick swim. Atthe 
same time all on’em were eyeing him from the boats, 
and he had just reached, as might be, mid-way be- 
tween, when the cretur, all at once, set up loud 
shrill howl, and threw himself half out 0’ the water, 
that made us think at first he got the cramp. But 
the flash 0’ white that glanced like lightning close 
about him the next minute, told the truth, and 
‘shirk! a shirk!’ sounded from ship to shore, and 
from shore to ship, and all stood trembling, with 
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their eyes fixed on poor Bob, as he kept swimmi 
away, larboard and starboard, and diving in a mn oF 
so, as though he know’d his danger; while every 
now and then he gave a short fierce look, and show- 
ed his grinders; niver giving the shirk time for a 
turn—for, as you know, it’s the natur o’ the thing, 
that it must turn on its belly to bite. 

Well, a boat put off from the shore, and as the 
poor dog swam so fast, and every now and then gave 
the shirk a double, whose black back and fins we 
seed ev’ry minute *bove water-work, slewing about 
to grip the dog, some began to think that he would 
*scape the chase, as he swam away like a mad cretur, 
for the boat coming to’ards him. Howsomever his 
time was come—it was no use—the boat and he were 
within a matter of ten oars of each other, and a lad 
with a boat spike stood in the fore sheets ready to 
grapple him and heave him aboard. He was, I say, 
within ten strokes o’ the boat, when, giving a loud 
fierce yell, down he went—the d—d Shirk had got 
him at last. The minute after, d’ye see, his head 
and shoulders rose in the red of the waters around, 
and then again were dashed under in the maw of the 
shirk. Poor cretur! his wanderings were done, the 
curse of the waves had got him. 

EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 


Among the musical wonders of the day is Giulio 
5 pc the child whose performances on the Spa- 
nish guitar are not only calculated to surprise, but 
to please even connoisseurs. This most interesting 
prodigy, for such he may be termed, who has only 
reached his eighth year, was born at Lyons; his mo- 
ther being a native of Germany, but his father an 
Italian, To say that he plays with accuracy and 
neatness what is difficult, is only doing him scanty 
justice; to correctness in both time and tune, he adds 
a power of expression and a depth of feeling which 
would be admired in an adult; in him they show a 
precocity at once amazing and alarming, for how often 
are such geniuses either cut off by the preternatural 
action of the mind, or mentally exhausted at an age 
when the intellects of ordinary persons are beginning 
to arrive at their full strength! The personal ap- 
pearance of the almost infant Giulio at once excites 
a strong feeling in his favour, A well proportioned, 
remarkably fairchild, with an animated countenance, 
whose long flaxen locks curl gracefully over his 
neck and shoulders, and whose every attitude and 
action seem elegant by nature, not art, immediately 
interests the beholder; but when he touches the 
string, and draws from it tones that for beauty have 
hardly ever been exceeded—when his eye shows 
what his heart feels, it is then that our admiration is 
at the highest, and we confess the power of youthful 
genius. 

Cotton Swimming Jacket and Life Preserver.— 
We have lately been presented with a very simple 
and efficacious Life Preserver, now in use at Yar- 
mouth, and which, from being very cheap and easily 
used, is worthy of notice, especially at the bathing 
season when so many deaths happen from drowning. 
The Life Preserver is neither more nor Jess than a 
double shirt without sleeves, made of strong close 
cotton and fitted with a wooden pipe or bit of reed, 
by which to inflate the cavity contained between the 
double folds. The shirt reaches down to the lower 
ribs where it is drawn tight round the body, and is 
put over the ordinary dress in cases of shipwreck or 
sudden danger. In bathing it is put next the skin. 
The texture of the cotton is not sufficiently close to 
prevent the air from blowing into it, or from passing 
through when dry; but the moment it is immersed 
in water, the threads swell so much as to render it 
impervious to both air and water. It may, therefore, 
either be immersed in water immediately before be- 
ing used, or be put on dry, and inflated on going into 
the water. Without seeing it, one could scarcely 
believe the completeness of the security afforded by 
simple cotton cloth. We have tried it in a warm 
bath for forty minutes under very heavy pressure, 
and atthe end of that time it was as tight and buoy- 
antas at the beginning. At Yarmouth, jackets of 
this kind are frequently used in going out to wrecks 
or in bad weather; and to incipient swimmers, they 
must be very valuable, as they may be worn without 
any inceumbrance, and inflated only when danger 
threatens, or when fatigue comes on.— Sectsman. 


In the year 1766, when the population of Edin- 
burgh was scarcely a third of its present amount, it 
now and then happened that the audience at the thea- 
tre was thin—to the point of starvation for the mana- 
ger; when this was the case it could not be reason- 
ably expected that the said manager should be in the 
best possible humour. One night, in the hope of 
getting rid of the very few who had strayed in, it was 
announced that the principal performer had been 
suddenly taken ill. The auditors, suspecting a trick, 
began to be riotous, and called for the manager to 
explain—he came and assured them that the state- 
ment wastrue. This did not satisfy them, and they 
began to exhibit signs of preparation for pulling down 
the benches, &c. ‘The manager now lost all patience, 
and, feeling doubly annoyed that such disposition to 
riot should be evinced on a night when he was so 
considerably out of pocket, he stepped forward, and, 
having obtained a momentary hearing, said—‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, I have but one little favour to beg of you”— 
(Hear, hear! )—“‘It is this,”—{ Hear, hear! )—**That 
the next time you come to make a disturbance in this 
house, you will briag a few more along with you.” 
This unexpected address put them into a good hu- 
mour, and they * departed in peace,” 


Not long ago, Carmichael, the ventriloquist, was 
performing to crowded houses in Haddington, and 
one day he stopped a woman on the streets, who had 
an infant in her arms, patted and praised its bonnie 
baby cheek, and slyly inquired whether it could 
speak? ‘*Speak! my certy! did ye ever hear a 
bairn speak at five months, and hadna first been 
changed by the fairies? Mine’s nae wan-thriven 
get, an’ can tak nae scaith ony way, as lang’s I keep 
the Bible aneath the cod.” This was too good an 
opportunity to be lost; and immediately a voice small, 
shrill, and sweet—aye, as sweet as the single-string- 
ed notes of Paganini, or Tommy Puck’s when his 
throat with fiddle-strings was lined—exclaimed, “Ah, 
mother, what a lee! ye ken I can speak weel enough, 
if ye wad let me, and ye ken hoo ye feared me when 
I tell’d father about the glass o’ whisky.” The wo- 
man looked dumb founded, as she well might, and 
after muttering “Preserve us! preserve us! the 
man’s a warlock, and has witched the wean,” cross- 
ed the street, and disappeared as fast as her trembling 
limbs could earry her. On another oceasion Mr. 
Carmichael was seated on the top of a coach, in com- 
pany with various other passengers, one of whom, 
at some point of the journey, in crossing over to the 
front seat, happened to stumble on alarge bag. For 
this faux pas he suffered severely, and jumped up as 
nimbly as if a serpent had stung him, when he heard 
a voice wailing forth, “Oh, dear! oh, dear, ye’re 
tramping, I tell ye, on my leg.” From his looksas 
well as words, it was obvious the man believed he 
had hurt a child; but a sailor who was present said it 
was only a kitten imitating sounds; while a third par- 
ty, who knew something of Carmichael’s art, declar- 
ed it was neither, but merely a ventriloquist. ‘A 
what?” said the honest tar, again completely out of 
his reckoning; aud, after a few moment’s cogitation, 
begged them to open the bag, and let him look at 
it, never having heard of such a beast before! — 
fries Courier. 

Liquor of the Four Fruits.—A foreign journal 
gives the following receipt:—Take strawberries, 
raspberries, small and large cherries, each one 

und; crush them slightly, macerate them for a 

ortnight in five pints of alcohol of twenty-eight de- 

grees, then filter it, and add three pints of syrup of 
treble refined sugar, half a drachm of cinnamon and 
two drachms of cloves; mix the whole well, and pre- 
serve it in bottles we'\ stopped for use. 


A spirit of lavender prepared with two ounces of 
the fresh flowers, mixed with a pint of spirit of wine 
of thirty-two degrees, macerated for a month, and 
filtered, is said, in a foreign journal, to be more 
agreeable for the toilette than that made from the 
essence of the dry flowers. 


Several sharks have been seen oo the week in 
our harbour, one of which, about eight feet in length, 
was taken ina fishing net on Thursday night last. 
These fish have, no doubt, been attracted to our 
shores by the great quantities of smaller fish fre- 
quenting the shoal water, particularly pices, of 
which many hhds. have been taken, and sold at one 
shilling a hundred. Fine whitings are also selling 
from 6d. to 9d. a dozen. —Falmouth Journal. 


Singular Habits.—The Emperor Joseph used to 
intimate the close of a private audience by rubbing 
his hands, which was a signal for the party to retire; 
and Mr. Pitt, while listening to any scheme or ap- 

lication, would gradually raise his right arm, and 
its falling was an indication that he had heard enough. 


Progress of Crime in London.—\ had the opportu- 
nity of strictly examining more than 100 thieves, 
between eight and fourteen years, as to the immedi- 
ate cause of their becoming thieves; and in nineteen 
cases out of twenty it appeared that the boy had not 
committed his first crime spontaneously, but had 
been persuaded to commence the career of thievin 
by persons whose business is to practise this kind o 
seduction. ‘Ihe most numerous class of such seduc- 
ers consists of experienced thieves, both men and 
boys, who look out for boys not criminal, to whom 
they represent the life of a thief as abounding in plea- 
sure.—[ Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s Facts relating to 
the punishment of death. } 

Curious cause of exemption from Cholera.—The 
Medical Gazette contains a communication from a 
Spanish physician, giving as the result of his — 
rience, ‘ that cholera always spares a certain numbe 
of persons, and of those, invariably, are those indi- 
viduals who have the itch.” 

Gout.—Sir Henry Halford, at the last meeting of 
the College of Physicians, read a paper detailing the 
results of his experience in the treatment of gout. 
For the eure of this disorder, he declared his depen- 
dence to be upon coldchicum. From a proper use 
of the vinous infusion of the root, he had never seen 
any but the best effects arise; and when the mode 
of administering this medicine, and thereby cutting 
short the attack of gout, is followed up by the ace- 
tous extract of the same root, he does not think that 
the intervals between the attacks are shorter than 
they used to be formerly, when the complaint was 
left to patience and flannel. But granting that they 
are shorter, yet the weight of three or four attacks 
of the disorder, of three or four days continuance 
each, is scarcely to be compared with the pressure of 
six weeks’ painful confinement in the spring, and one 
of equal duration at the latter end of the year. The 
President mentioned that he had been at pains to 
procure from Constantinople some of the hermo- 
dactyls which are sold there, and are thought to be 
the same root as was recommended for the cure of 


gout, so long ago as the sixth century, by Alexander 
of Tralles.—London paper, 
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Dr. Arne’s death.—The manner of Dr. Arne’s | 
death was very singular. The day after his decease 
his intimate friend, Vernon, the favourite singing 
actor of Drury Lane Theatre, came into the music 
room, and in my presence described it as follows :— 
«1 was conversing on the subject of music with the 
doctor, who suffered much from exhaustion, when, 
in attempting to illustrate what he had advanced, he 
in avery feeble and tremulous voice sung part of an 
air, during which he became progressively more 
faint, until he breathed his last! making, as our im- 
mortal Shaks expresses it, ‘a swan-like end, 
fading in music.’ ”»—[Parke’s Memoirs. 

Sandals for Horses.--An English saddler, named 
Tade (says Le Petit Courier des Dames, ) has invent- 
eda as for horses. It is fastened on with strings 
of leather instead of nails, and is so managed that it 
may be put on or removed as the rider wishes or 
wants in less than a minute. The object of this in- 
vention is to enable the rider to replace at once during 
a journey any of the iron shoes which may be lost, 
and to continue his journey without fear of exposing 
the animal to the aceidents which might result from 
the lossofashoe. The lightness of the shoe, which 
weighs no more than half the iron one, and its porta- 
ble form, as it can be carried with ease in the pocket 
or behind the saddle, are great improvements; a still 
greater is, that it may be taken off when horses are 
grazing, even for a short time. 

The last Sentiments of Sir Samuel Romilly on Re- 
form,—*‘ For reform—for some material change in 
the present system—I am, and long have been, a zea- 
lous advocate. At an early period of my life, long 
before I had a seat in Parliament, when, from the 
gallery of this House, I first witnessed its delibera- 
tions, and heard Mr. Pitt, with all the generous ar- 
dour of youth, and with the same eloquqnce which 
distinguished his mature age, pleading the cause of 
Parliamentary Reform, I became sensible to the ne- 
cessity of that measure. The impressions which 
were then made have never been effaced. Subsequent 
reflections and observations have only served to con- 
firm them.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1764, page 28, 
is an extract from a letter addressed to the Duke of 
Devonshire, which contains the following singular 
anecdote:—* It is publicly said, too, that the young 
Pretender himself came from Flanders to see the 
Coronation (George Iil.;) that he was in Westmin- 
ster Hall during the Coronation, and in town two or 
three days before and after it, under the name of Mr. 
Brown; and being asked by a genfleman who knew 
him abroad, how he durst ventare §ither, his answer 
was that he was very safe.” Thié relation receives 
additional strength from a part ofa letter written by 
David Hume, in 1773, which is as follows:—* But 
what will surprise you more, Lord Marshal, a few 
days after the Coronation of the ‘present King, he 
told me that he believed the young Pretender was at 
that time in London, or, at least, had been so very 
Jately, and had come over to see the show of the 
Coronation, and had actually seen it.” IT asked my 
Lord the reason for this syange fact. ‘* Why,” 
says he, ‘‘a gentleman told.me.who saw him there,” 
and whispered in his ear, Your Royal Highness 
is the last of all mortals whor 4 should expect to see | 
here.” ‘It was curjpsity that fe me,” said the other, 
**but I assure you,” added he,. that the person who 
is the cause of all this pomp and magnificence is the 
man I envy the least.” | 

The Su tan.—Let us nqw speak of the haughty 
monarch of Tarkey“of him who has had the daring 
to attempt refornfs that ftad previously caused two 
revolutions and the desili of two sultans, his prede- 
cessors. His pia is, indeed, not less than we could 
have supposed froth what we had always read and 
heard. 1 had several opportunities of seeing his 
majesty on horseback,*arid in his barge on the Bos- 
phorus; but the best view I had of him was at the 
audience of our ambassador. Upon this oceasion his 
eyes (very, large and dark) darted from side to side 
with a quickness scarcely conceivable, whilst he 
endeavoured to penetrate the characters of those pre- 
sented before him. His countenance is most singu- 
larly striking, full of resolution and fire; a broad 
open face, with a dark beard, which being clipped, 
and made short and stubby, loses all its natural beau- 
ty and elegance, and appeared to me with peculiar 

isadvantage, having recently left a country whose 
only excellence, perhaps, consists in the beauty of 
this unusual but graceful appendage. The Sultan 
of the Mahometan empire is so great a being, in his 
own estimation, that he does not condescend to ad- 
dress the representative of the King of England but 
through his minister, or to receive him before he has 
been fed and clothed and rendered fit to a pear in 
his presence. It is, indeed, curious, that the Eng- 
lish, or any other European nation, can reconcile 
themselves to such degrading humilities.—Alcock’s 
Travels. 

Bird’s eye View of Canton.—From the platform 
of Sir James Urmston’s house, which is considerably 
elevated, we obtained a bird’s eye view of Canton 
and the adjacent country. The former is exceeding- 
ly crowded with buildings, and the latter neither pic- 
turesque nor fertile. On the roofs of the houses, 
which are all flat tiled, and apparently touching each 
other, scaffolds are erected for drying cloths and dy- 
ing manufactured goods. Conveniences for piling 
fire wood and other lumber are also arranged on 
the tops of the dwellings, that no rooms may be 
lost below, where ground is so precious thatmen are 
made to grow in forests, of which the “trees of life” 
are suffered to occupy no more space than is barely 


sufficient for thriving, individually, and drawing each 


other up in society. Above the monotony of ordi- 
nary structures, rises one pagoda of great height, while 
three others appear at some distance from the city. 
Not one of these seems to have any connexion with 
idol temples, standing quite apart from such, and 
being built, it is said, in honour of the illustrious 
dead. While these monuments to mortal man are 
thus stately, the temples dedicated to the “ immortal 
gods” of China (so far as we have had an opportunity 
of observing, both here and in the islands) are com- 
paratively low, and without towers or dames suffi- 
ciently elevated to give them any measure of gran- 
deur.—Missionary Travels. 

Cant and Cheating.—A man must be & fool in- 
deed, who, in scheming how he shall enter his neigh- 
bour’s pocket, does, in a country in which there 18 
such a premium on cant, neglect to avail himself of 
the pretexts of religion and morality: morality and 
religion only thrive, it seems, uader a system which 
enables the nowing ones to pillage the multitude.— 
London Morning Uhronicle. 

Reasons for being in Debt.—As Turnbull, the late 
Dalkeith officer, was handing a summons to a col- 
lier, he said, * It’s acurious thing that ye haud me 
coming to yeu sae aften; can ye no get out o’ debt?” 
‘* Get out o’ debt, Mr. Turnbull,” said the Knight 
of the Black Diamond, ‘ ’deed it taks a’ my mt 
and wit the gettin’ into’t. I’m astonished how ony 
body can ha’e leisure to warstle out ot.” — Scotch 


Paper. 


LACONICS. 


We follow the world in approving others, but we 
go before it in approving ourselves. 

Matches wherein one party is all passion, and the 
other all indifference, will assimilate about as well 
as ice and fire. It is possible that the fire will dis- 
solve the ice, but it is most probable that it will be 
extinguished in the attempt. 

It is only when the rich are sick, that they fully 
feel the impotence of wealth. 

The keenest abuse of our enemies will not hurt us 
so much in the estimation of the discerning, as the 
injudicious praise of our friends. 

This world cannot explain its own difficulties with- 
out the assistance of another. 

On reflecting on all the frauds and deceptions that 
have succeeded in duping mankind, it is really asto- 
nishing upon how very small a foundation an im- 
mense superstructure may be raised. The solution 
of this may, perhaps, be found in the axiom of the 
atomists: That there must ever be a much greater 
distance between nothing, and that which is least, 
than between that which is least, and the greatest. 

The is a paradox in pride—it makes some men 
ridiculous, but prevents others from becoming so. 

Those who worship God in a world so corrupt as 
this we live in, have at least one thing to plead in 
defence of their idolatry—the power of their idol. 
It is true, that like other idols, it can neither move, 
nor see, nor hear, nor feel, nor understand; but, un- 
like other idols, it has often communicated all these 
powers to those who had them not, and annihilated 
them in those who had. This idol can boast of two 
peculiarities; it is worshipped in all climates, without 
a single temple, and by all classes, without a single 
hypocrite. 

If kings would only determine not to extend their 
dominions, until they had filled them with happiness, 
they would find the smallest territories too large, but 
the longest life too short, for the full accomplishment 
of so grand and so no noble an ambition. 

It is not every man that can afford to wear a shabby 
coat; and wsrldiv wisdom dictates to her diseiples, the 
sropriety of dressing somewhat beyond their means, 
Bat of living within them; for every one sees how we 
dress, but none see how we live, except we choose to 
let them. But the truly great are, by universal suf- 
frage, exempt from these trammels, and may live or 
dress as they please. 

Sleep, the type of death, is also, like that which 
it typifies, restricted to the earth. It flies from hell, 
and is excluded from heaven. 

Of the professions it may be said, that soldiers are 
becoming too popular, parsons too lazy, physicians 
too mercenary, and lawyers too powerful, 

Most men abuse courtiers, and affect to despise 
courts; yet most men are proud of the acquaintance 
of the one, and would be glad to live in the other. 

Of method this may be said: if we make it our 
slave, it is well, but it is bad if we are slaves to me- 
thod. A gentleman once told me that he zade it a 
regular rule to read fifty pages every day of some 
author or other, and on no account to fall short of 
that number, nor to exceed it. I silently set him 
down for a man who might have taste to read some- 
thing worth writing, but who never could have ge- 
nius himself to write any thing worth reading. 

_ Deliberate with caution, but act with decision; and 
yield with graciousness, or oppose with firmness. 

Shakspeare, Butler, and Bacon, have rendered it 
extremely difficult for all who come after them, to 
be sublime, witty, or profound. 

If you have cause to suspect the int ity of one 
with whom you must have dealings, ae care that 
you have no communication with him, if he has his 
friend and you have not; you are playing a dangerous 
game, in which the — are two to one against you. 

necessitous man who gives ] dinners, 

sums to be laughed 
_ He that abuses his own profession, will not pa- 
tiently bear with any one else that doesso. And this 
is one of our most subtle operations of self-love, 
For when we abuse our own profession, we tacitly 


except ourselves; but when another abuses it, we are 

far om being certain that this is the case. 
Examinations are formidable, even to the best pre- 

pared; for the greatest fool may ask more than the 


wisest man can answer. 


AULYU 


SE 
PROLOGUE TO THE GLADIATOR. 
To the old days of splendour and renown, 
When Kings were bondmer of Italia’s crown, 
Back to the ancient volumes, treasure -stored— 
Exhaustless mines of lore—the muse hath soared ; 
She wakes dead heroes from their sleep of years, 
And spreads the page that tells of crimes and tears, 
Upstarting from the long forgotten past, 
Arise the gorgeous halls and temples vast , 
The regal city bids her gates unfold, 
All beautiful, as when the Tiber roll'd 
Majestic past the ‘ pillar’d-hills,’ and bore 
Earth’s gather’d tributes proudly to her shore. 
Eternal city! fallen though deified! 
Thy ruins glass them in the yellow tide ; 
The crumbling monument, the tottering wall, 
And shatter'd column, speak thy glory’s fall. 
Thought-wing’d, the bard may muse beneath thy domes— 
The bandit’s lair is in the Cesar’s homes. 
image of all the mind conceives of power, 
Proud Rome! a stain is on thy brightest hour; 
True glory gilds no triumph in the war 
That binds the festering limb beneath the conqueror’s 
car! 
A holiday in Rome! the sacrifice 
Of blood, a joyous sight to Roman eyes; 
The Pretor-sports begin—the red stream flows— 
And death looks ghastly on ignoble foes; 
A mightier arm is mingling in the fray, 
Dashing with tempest force the glaives away ; 
He strikes! wreaths for the victor in the game— 
A blow achieves a gladiator’s fame; 
No warrior from the fields where meet the brave, 
The arena trembles at a Thracian slave. 
That arm is bared again, unchain’d and free, 
Hark to the swelling voice, for liberty! 
He strikes for freedom! vengeance-nerved, the blow 
Scathes like the lightning-stroke the sbrinking foe; 
Capua’s hills send back the battle-call, 
To shake the pillars of the capitol. 
Sheathless the sword, yet vain the patriot’s might, 
For brutal force hath won the final fight ; 
Thy star hath set, thou of the trampled race— 
The Roman's foot is on the neck of Thrace. 
Acry for freedom! every heart is stirr’d, 
When peals from earth to heaven that glorious word ; 
It rises now, from glory’s ancient home, 
To shame the vaseal fears of Christendom ; 
Chains for the brave? Back to your land of snows— 
Not Rome at Thrace, you strike at Polish foes; 
A nation’s voice—it rings along the sea— 
Death to the tyrant, Poland shall be free! 
Yet hold—the poet’s herald, ] should say 
A word to ask your favour for the play; 
An idle task—the theme alone will be 
A passport here, amid the favour’d free ; 
A native bard essays the pen to-night— 
A native actor shows how heroes fight ; 
To you, confidingly, their hopes they trust— 
Then smooth the critic brow, be lenient but be just! 


TO A MOSQUITO. 
His voice was very soft, gentle and low.”— 
‘ing Lear. 
“Thou of the soft low voice.”—Mrs. Hemans. 
Thou sweet musician that around my bed, 
Dost nightly come and wind thy little horn, 
By what unseen and secret influence led, 
Feed’st thou my ear with music till "tis morn? 
The wind harp’s tones are not more soft than thine, 
The hum of falling waters not more sweet, 
{ own, indeed 1 own thy song divine, 
And when next year’s warm summer nights we meet, 
(Till then farewell!) I promise thee to be 
A patient listener to thy minstrelsy. 
Thou tiny minstrel, who bid thee discourse 
Such eloquent music? was't thy tuneful sire ? 
Some old musician? or did’st take a course 
Of lessons from some master of the lyre ? 
Who bid thee twang so sweetly thy small trump ? 
Did Norton form thy notes so clear and full? 
Arta phrenologist, and is the bump 
Of song developed on thy little skull? 
At Niblo’s hast thou been when crowds stood mute 
Drinking the bird-like tones of Cuddy’s flute? 


Tell me the burden of thy eeaseless song, 

Is it thy evening hymn of grateful prayer? ’ 
Or lay of love, thou pipest through the long 

Still night ? With song dost drive away dull care? 
Art thou a vieux garcou, a gay deceiver, 

A wandering blade, roaming in search of sweets 
Pledging thy faith to every fond believer ; 

Who thy advance with half way shyness meets? 
Or art o’ the softer sex, and sings't in glee 

‘In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


Thou little Siren. when the nymphs of yore 
Charmed with their songs till folks forgot to dine 
And starved, though music-fed, upon their shore , 
Their voices breathed no softer lays than thine : 
They sang but to entice, and thou dost sing 
As if to lull our senses'to repose, 
That thou mays’t use unharmed thy little sting 
The very moment we begin to doze: 
Thou worse than Siren, thirsty, fierce blood sipper 
Thou living Vampire and thou Gallinipper. ; 
Nature is full of music, sweetly sings 
The bard, (and thou sing’st sweetly too.) . 
Through the wide circuit of created things, 
Thou art the living proof the bard sings true, 
Nature is full of thee: On every shore, 
"Neath the hot sky of Congo's dusky child, 
From warm Peru to icy Labrador, 
The world’s free citizen thou roamest wild. 


Wherever “ mountains rise or oceans roll,” 
Thy voice is heard, from “ Indus to the pole,” 


The incarnation of Queen Mab art thou, 

And ** Fancy’s midwife,”—tiiou dost nightly sj 
Witb amorous proboscis bending low, P 
(thee from many a lady’s li 

ugh that they “straight on kisses dream” 

On smiling faces and on eyes that weep, F doubt, 
Thou lightest, and oft with “ sympathetic snout” 

“ Ticklest men’s noses as they lie asleep ;” 

And sometimes dwellest, if I rightly sean. ' 

‘On the fore-finger of an alderman.” ’ 


Yet thou canst glory in a noble birth, 

As rose the sea born Venus from the waye 
So didst thou rise to life; the teeming eart), ' 
The living water, and the fresh air gaye | 
A their to create 

y little form, though beauty dw 
So lean and gaunt 
Meant thee to feed on music or on air, 
Our vein’s pure juices were not made for thee 
Thou living, singing, stinging atomy. : 
The hues of dying sunset are most fair, 
And twilight’s tints just fading into night 
Most dusky soft; and so thy soft robes are 
By far the sweetest when thou tak’st thy flight, 
The swan’s last note is sweetest, so is thine : 
Sweet are the wind harp’s tones at distance heard; 
‘Tis sweet in distance at the day’s decline : 
To hear the opening song of evening's bind. 
But notes of harp or bird at distance float 
Less sweetly on the ear than thy last note, 
The autumn winds are wailing: ’tis irge ; 
Its leaves are sear, prombetio. of thy 7 
Soon the cold rain will whelm thee, as the surge 
Whelms the tost mariner in its watery tomb. 
Then soar, and Sing thy little life away ; 
Albeit thy voice is somewhat husky now. 
"Tis well to end in music life's last day, 
Of one so gleeful and so blithe as thou. 
For thou wilt soon live through its joyous hours, 
And pass away with Autumn's dying flowers. 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Geo. 
aa to Miss ELIZABETH THOMAS, al) of 
On the 9th inst. by the Rev. W. Cooper, Mr. JOSE 
DIXON, to Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON, both of ibis 


n Thursday afternoon, 20th inst. at Holmesb 

the Rev. David Jones, Mr. JAS. W. SIMBS. of city 
o Miss AF. daughter of the lat ‘ ; 

pt. 2ist, 1831, by the Rev. Mr. Ashton, Mr. SAMU 

BOWERS, to Mrs. SARAH TAYLOR, both of Philade 
pola. 

On Thursday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. J. Holdit 
Mr. CHAS. HOWELL, to Miss MARY ANN COOK, beth 
of Trenton, N. J. . 

At Burlington, N. J.on Sunday evening, 16th inst. b 
the Rev. Daniel Parrish, Mr. ISAAC WEBB, of this ay. 
to Miss HARRIET RODMAN, of Burlington, N. J. 

On Wednesday evening, 19th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Grant, Mr. FRANCIS CALVIERE, of Bordeaux, to Miss 
MARY FISHER, of Virginia. 

On the 20th inst. by the Rev. George G. Cookman, Mr. 
ISAAC YUOST, to Miss MARY BRYAN, 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. E. F. Cooley, Mr. GEORGE 
GATCHELL, of Philadelphia, tc Miss PHEBE HOWELL, 
of Trenton township. 

August 28th, by the Rev. Mr. Donahue, Mr. JOHN MA- 
gy to Miss MARGARETTA TSHUDY, both of South- 
wark, 

On Saturday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LEECH, to Miss MARY 
BUDDS, of this city. 

Also, on Sabbath evening, by the same, Mr. ELY HAL- 
ae to Miss ELIZA ANN TALMAGE, all of this 

ty. 


G. Cookman, Mr. 


DIED; 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning, REUBEN HAINEs, 
Esq. of Germantown, in the 46th year of his age. 

On Fourth-day, 19th inst. HANNAH PRYOR, in the 
57th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, in the 47th year of bis age, 
JOHN P. KREEKER, Baker. 

Of Apoplexy, on Saturday evening, the 15th inst. at the 
seat of N. Luquer, Esq. Mrs. SARAH LEA, relict of Thos. 
Lea, Esq. and daughter of the late Chief Justice Shippen, 
aged 75 years. : 

In Thornbury, Delaware county, on the Mth instant, 
THOS. H. BRINTON, Esq. aged 51 years. 

At Mobile, on the 3d inst. Capt. FRANCIS COSTIGIN, 
aged 49 years, a native of New York. Mr. R. BURGER, 
a native of Philadelphia. . 

On Thursday morning, in the 69th year of his age, Mr. 
ROBERT SWAN, silver-smith. 

On Friday morning, in the 27th year of his age, Mr. 
JOHN MAGINIS. 

On Thursday, 20th instant, of a lingering illness, Mr. 
CATHERINE CRANMER. 

On Friday evening, after a severe and lingering illnes. 
which he bore with christian fortitude and resignation, 
Capt. THOMAS JOHNSTON, (late of the U. 8. Army.) 

At sea, on the 12th ult.capt. HY LTON, of the ship Henr 
Grattan, which left New Orleans, for Liverpool, on the 9th 
August. 

In New York, on 15th inst. FREDERICK BOWMAN 
LANG, aged 36 years, son of Wm. Lang, of that city. f 

On Monday morning, Mrs. CATHARINE, wile 0 
John Monaghan. 

On the 10th ult. at the residence of her nephew, Jou 
Thompson, Esq. at Newark, in the state of Deswere, 
Mrs. M ARY THOM PSON, at the advanced age of %3 yo. 
She was the only sister of Charles Thompson, whese 
services in this country as secretary of congress during 
the revolutionary war, were so arduous and impor tant. f 

On Wednesday afternoon, 19th inst. in New York, a! 
ter a lingering illness, which she bore with exemplary 
tience, Miss EMMA LORETTO CARTER, aged 23 ye’ nt 
daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth — — sister-in-law 
Courter Goodwin, formerly of this city. : 

On Friday morning, Mrs. MARY LANDELL, 11 the 


85th year of her age. eo 

On Thursday, 20th inst. JAMES L. NOWLAND, in the 

30th year of his age. ‘ vB 

t Washi _ on Friday, 21st instant, Mrs. MAR B 

RANDOLPH + wife of Doctor P. G. Randolph, late Chief 
Clerk of the War Department. 

i f 
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